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Let Us Prescribe Carbon 
Paper That Exactly 
FITS Your Work 

This valuable advice FREE 


Only one carbon paper fits your make 
of machine; your finger touch; size of 
type letters; kind of ribbon; weight of 
writing paper; number of copies you 


make. 


You selected the machine and stationery 
that suits you. Select the carbon paper 
that suits your machine—your work. 


All you have to do is to tell us in two 
or three lines of typewriting what special 
results you wish to obtain. If certain 
figures and characters cause trouble, use 
them in your letter so we can see just 
what your difficulty is. Also give your 
dealer's name. Make the usual number 
of carbon copies. Send us the original, 
together with copies and sheets of carbon 
paper used, all in place, and we will pre- 
scribe the correct degree of ink finish, 
weight and manifolding power of carbon 
paper that exactly FITS your needs. 

MultiKopy comes in 12 different 
weights and finishes. Only one exactly 
fits your work. Get this one. It pays in 
money saved; better, neater work; and 


salary promotion 


Avail yourself of this Free MultiKopy 
Individual Advisory Service today. 
With the prescription we will also send 
you free a SAMPLE SHEET of ‘the 
carbon paper you ought to use. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
348 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 
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All courses count toward the degree Bachelor of Science in Economics, recognized every- 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR teacher depends upon the breadth of 
your preparation. Make your plans to 
attend the Rochester Business Institute 

COMMERCIAL TEACHERS and secure the training in both subject matter 
‘ methods f the ‘tive teachi j 


and for effective teaching of 
Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Accounting, 
Stenography, Stenotypy, Typewriting, Pen- 
manship, Commercial Law, Commercial English, Commercial Geography, Economics and other 
commercial branches. Special July 40-lesson course in Gregg Shorthand for teachers. 

Our graduates are filling the highest commercial teaching positions in forty States and for- 
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Doubling the Typist’s Output 


By W. H. Leffingwell 


[Reprinted from System, November, 1916.] 


HEN we began to train our 

typists, their output was far from 

satisfactory, although they were 
apparently industrious enough. From the 
beginning they had always been treated 
fairly and no petty restrictions placed 
upon them. As a consequence, there was 
little tendency on the part of any of them 
to “stall.” However, in spite of their ap- 
parent industry, the output of the depart- 
ment was far less than we believed pos- 
sible. 

After certain alterations, which I shall 
describe in detail in this article, the aver- 
age output was just about tripled. This, 
I am confident, is a result that can be ob- 
tained—at least in part—in many concerns 
where similar methods are used. 

We started first of all to improve the 
physical arrangement of the office. Desks 
were crowded closely together in rows of 
four. Each time a typist found it neces- 
sary to leave her desk, she disturbed 
possibly three other workers in the same 
row. This condition we remedied by 
placing the desks in rows of two, with an 
aisle on each side. Thus, when it was 
necessary for one of the girls to leave her 
seat, no one was disturbed. 

The next step came in assigning the 
work. Formerly it was placed in large 
boxes, and each typist helped herself as 
she required it. This resulted in some girls 
getting too much and others not enough, 
while often some would pick “easy” work, 
to the disadvantage of others. 

This condition we remedied by having 
the department manager assign the work, 
giving each girl just enough to keep her 
cusy and no more. 


Stationery also proved to be a problem 
calling for attention. There four 
kinds of letterheads, ten kinds of enve- 
lopes, half a dozen kinds of booklets and 
other miscellaneous types of stationery. 
Fach typist had a supply of every kind. 
This material she kept in her desk. 

Many times a day the drawers were 
pulled out. It meant a lot of waste 
motion. 

We remedied this condition by having 
special cabinets or racks made which held 
not only a small quantity of the necessary 
stationery, but finished and unfinished 
work as well. One of these cabinets was 
placed on each typist’s desk within easy 
reach. A small number of letterheads— 
enough for an hour or so—was kept under 
the typewriter, thus avoiding the necessity 
even of extending the hand so short a dis- 
tance as eighteen inches to the cabinet. 

Often, in the midst of her work, a typist 
would discover a shortage of a certain kind 
of stationery, and there was an inevitable 
delay until her stock was replenished. 
This we remedied by making it the duty of 
the inspector to keep the cabinet supplied 
constantly. 

Formerly, there had been no reliable 
record of the work done by any one oper- 
ator. The correspondents had no time to 
ascertain the quantity of work, and little 
inclination to criticize the quality. There 
were about ten different kinds of type- 
writing done in the department and al- 
though it was known that there was such 
and such a number of girls working in the 
department, that there was so much work 
of various kinds done and to be done, it 
was not known just how much of each 
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kind of work Mary Jones did, nor how 
long it took her to do it. 

Certain types of the work were stand- 
ardized, therefore, and an inspector was 
detailed to examine, correct and keep care- 
ful record of the output of each girl. A 
daily record of the various types of work 
done by each girl, and the length of time 
it took her to do it, was kept. 

This record showed some startling re- 
sults. Those getting the highest salaries 
were not the most efficient, and some of 
those who appeared to be the most indus 
trious were not the speediest operators. 

We experienced some difficulty at first 
in getting a correct time record. But we 
finally solved the problem by using a sim- 
ple time stamp, and giving each girl a time 
card for each batch of work of a certain 
kind that was given her. The work was 
stamped with the beginning and the finish- 
ing time. 

We arranged careful inspections for five 
different kinds of errors, classed according 
to their importance, as follows: 


Errors in addresses 
Errors in context 
Errors in spelling 
Errors in typing 
Erasures. 


Each operator was shown daily her 
record of work and errors. 

I have sketched briefly a few of the 
most important details of the plan by 
which the effectiveness of the department 
as a whole was improved. The work was 
not all finished in a day, and was accom- 
plished only by constant study and obser- 
vation. However, with this preliminary 
work done we were in a position to im- 
prove the individual records of the typists. 

As soon as we had reliable comparative 
records, showing the average work accom- 
plished every hour by each operator, charts 
of various sorts were posted on the bulletin 
board to show the progress of each worker. 
These had an immediate effect on results. 

Careful observation for waste motion re- 
sulted in a great improvement. For exam- 
ple, we found that erasures constituted one 
of the most important sources of lost time. 
And we further discovered that a large 
portion of the time the reason for erasures 
was the fact that girls were working in 
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spurts. We urged them to write slowly 
and deliberately. Whenever this advice 
was followed, there was an immediate in- 
crease in product. The importance of the 
point was brought to the attention of the 
girls in about this way: 

“Suppose you were running a foot race. 
You are so anxious to win that you run 
at the highest possible speed. You run 
so fast and so recklessly that every twenty 
feet you trip or stumble. Would you break 
any speed records? You would not. If 
you reached the goal at all, you would be 
so exhausted from spurting, and lose so 
much time picking yourself up, that you 
would likely be the last to arrive. Sup- 
pose, on the contrary, another ran care- 
fully and deliberately at a steady pace 
throughout the whole race, without once 
stumbling—who would win?” 


Each operator was taught that there was 
only one right way to put a piece of paper 


in the machine. We showed her how to 
do this without waste of time. By time 
studies we discovered that different oper- 
ators took for this operation all the way 
from three hundredths of a minute to one- 
half minute. If an operator took one-half 
minute to adjust the letterhead in the ma 
chine and did this sixty times a day, that 
operation alone would require one-half 
hour, whereas if done in the shortest pos- 
sible time it ought to occupy not more than 
.03 x 60, or 1.8 minutes, leaving 28.2 min 
utes more in which to write letters. 

Another reason for inefficiency was im- 
proper sitting at the desk. Some girls 
would sit on the edge of their chairs, tip- 
ping at a dangerous angle and twisting 
their feet around the legs of the chairs 
This is not an exaggeration. Many such 
cases were discovered. We taught them 
to sit well back in the chairs, with the 
feet placed squarely on the floor and head 
and shoulders erect. 

One inexperienced operator, 
served, turned her head to read her cop) 
on an average twenty times a minute. We 
pointed out to her that if she kept up that 
record for one day, consisting of eight and 
one-half hours, she would have twisted her 
neck over ten thousand times. We sug 
gested that she abandon this fatiguing 
habit and learn to read and remember 4 
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least twenty or twenty-five words for each 
twist of the head. Later, this observation 
led to the installation of a special copy- 
holding device which altogether obviated 
the turning of the head. 

All chairs and desks were formerly the 
same height, but, unfortunately, all of the 
operators were not. So we furnished cush- 
ions to those who needed to be elevated. 

After eliminating the most obvious 
faults of the individual operators, we made 
preparations to establish a bonus system. 
We did not undertake to do this, however, 
until all external hindrances had been re- 
moved and each operator studied and her 
faults corrected as far as possible. Sound 
management does not set a merely theo- 
retical standard, such as could be attained 
by none but the most experienced opera- 
tors. Once a standard rate has been set 
it should not be changed unless the meth- 
ods are also changed. It was therefore 
important to exercise great care in setting 
, standard which, while difficult to attain, 
should not be impossible. Had we taken 
the observations in the beginning and set 
a standard then it would have been fair 
neither to the worker nor the company. 

What we did, therefore, was to take a 
large number of tests on a standard piece 
of copy. These tests were taken at all 
hours of the day, and a number of tests 
taken on different days for each girl. Sev- 
eral weeks were required for completing 
these studies. We then made studies of 
each individual motion—(1) inserting the 
paper in the machine; (2) reading and 
copying address; (8) reading and type- 
writing copy; (4) taking the paper out of 
the machine—and so on. 

Next, we took many tests on miscel- 
laneous copy, and the results were aver- 
ged with the first tests. Finally, half- 
hourly tests were taken during the whole 
day on a number of the operators. 

All of the operations which were re- 
peated, such as getting paper, inserting 
it in the machine, taking it out of the 
machine, and so on, were taken from the 
lowest figures in the time studies. We 
reasoned that all could be taught to do 
these operations in the most efficient man- 
ner. The operation of typewriting copy 
was averaged, after eliminating the records 
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of those who were hopelessly slow. On 
the other hand, the highest averages were 
not taken here as a standard, but lumped 
with the others. We found that 250 square 
inches per hour was a theoretical possi- 
bility with the operators then working. 
A deduction of 20 per cent was made for 
unavoidable delays, and a standard of 200 
square inches per hour set. 

It is one thing to set the standard and 
quite another thing to get it done, not once, 
but steadily every day. 

Most of the typists were beginners, 
though some had several years’ experience. 
The wages ranged from $7 to $15 per 
week. We fixed a standard wage of $9.50 
for convenience in figuring the bonus. 
This standard did not change the regular 
wages of the operators in any way. If, 
however, a girl reached the standard of 
200 square inches per hour for the length 
of time she was working upon a standard- 
ized operation, she got a bonus of 10 cents 
per hour. If she worked the entire week 
of 4714 hours at standard speed, this 
amounted to $4.75. She got this bonus, 
whether her salary was $7 or $15. 

The bonus was paid on a sliding scale, 
as follows: 

Bonus 


Sq. in. Bonus Sq. in. 
per hr. 
$0. 


per hr. per hr. per hr. 

136 $0 .0020 170 
138 . 0028 172 
140 -0040 174 
142 .0056 176 
144 . 0068 178 
146 .0088 180 
148 .0104 182 
150 .0120 184 
152 .0132 186 
154 .0148 188 
156 .0160 190 
158 0176 192 
160 .0200 194 
162 . 0208 196 
164 .0224 198 
166 .0240 200 
168 .0260 220 

240 


0280 
0300 
0320 
0340 
0360 
0400 
0440 
.0480 
. 0520 
0560 
0600 
0640 
0680 
0720 
0760 
1000 
1400 
1800 


It was understood that no operator 
would lose her position because she was 
unable to reach the standard. The only 
penalty would be no bonus money in the 
pay envelope. 

At first, none of the girls believed it 
was possible to attain the standard. As 
the average number of square inches per 
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hour when the records were first kept was 
eighty, and this had gradually climbed up 
to one hundred and twenty-seven, it is not 
surprising that they thought the standard 
too high. 

For several weeks no one earned any 
bonus, though considerable effort was put 
forth. 

Then we made rest and fatigue studies. 
One of the best and most faithful workers 
was selected for these studies. Records 
were taken by half-hour periods. The 
operator was first kept at work at a high 
speed during the entire day. At another 
time she was given five minutes’ rest every 
hour, and every other hour a rest of ten 
minutes. The results of these studies 
proved conclusively that four hours is too 
long a period to expect a typist to remain 
at the machine and do rapid and good 
work. 

Recess periods were therefore estab- 
lished as follows: one ten-minute recess in 
the morning at 10:30 and another in the 
afternoon at 3:30. During these recess 
periods the windows were thrown open and 
all employees encouraged to go outside and 
play. Later on, employees were allowed 
five minutes before recess and five minutes 
after recess, both in the morning and after- 
noon, this time to be taken at their own 
convenience. Thus employees now have 
thirty minutes of rest a day in a working 
day of eight and one-half hours. 

However, although the bonus plan had 
been in operation for several weeks, and 
although the output had increased consid- 
erably, no one succeeded in reaching the 
standard. The girls all insisted that the 
standard was too high. 

At about this time one of the girls who 
had been below the average in speed was 
offered a prize of one dollar for the first 
hour she reached the standard. The very 
next day she came down to work deter- 
mined to win that dollar. After several 
hours spent in the attempt, she won the 
prize. That broke the ice. It was pos- 
sible, after all. The same prize was of- 
fered to all the girls in the department 
and thereafter, day after day, one after 
another won it until finally reaching the 
standard became a habit. 

It is a prevalent idea that one canno\ 
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work rapidly and accurately. The reverse 
is proved by all of our experience. In 
order to do rapid work, one must do care- 
ful and accurate work. It is a fact that 
almost amounts to a law. From the be- 
ginning, our employees were penalized 
heavily for errors. In _ typewriting, as 
in many other lines of work, it has been 
proved that in order to do rapid work one 
must concentrate. And this in itself de- 
creases the chance of error. 

The very first attempt at increased 
speed, indeed, usually means an increase 
in errors, simply because the operator is 
straining herself to make a record. She 
is just a little bit doubtful as to whether 
or not she can attain the standard. But 
as she gains confidence, the errors grad- 
ually diminish until finally she has a much 
lower record of errors at the high speed 
than she had at the low speed. This 
statement is made only after carefully tab- 
ulating and charting thousands of obser- 
vations. 

In this connection, it is perhaps well to 
emphasize the importance of confidence. 
It is important at all times that the worker 
be encouraged and coached, just exactly 
as an athlete is. An employee must never 
be scolded for not reaching the standard, 
nor accused of “stalling.” Once let her 
get the idea that she is being driven, and 
the chance for really effective work is de- 
stroyed. Almost always, I have found, 
more can be done by coaxing than by 
driving. 

A word might also be said about office 
discipline. We have but little use for that 
word now. Another word—co-operation 
—has more effect with us. Each worker 
is permitted to choose her own code of 
ethics. The result of not attending 
to business—gossiping, “stalling,” being 
tardy, absent, or doing any or all of the 
hundred and one other little things that 
often lower output in offices—is simply 
less bonus. That is punishment enough. 
Employees in our office are constantly 
seeking work—not an opportunity to get 
out of it. During the recess their natural 
desire to talk, laugh and play is satisfied 
the rest of the time work is the order of 
the day. 

By these methods the effectiveness of 
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the entire typist department has been 
brought up from an average of 80 square 
inches per hour to nearly 200 square 
inches; and on several occasions the out- 
put has run over that figure. The average 
of some of the girls for an entire week has 
exceeded 230 square inches. One oper- 
ator has reached an average of 278 square 
inches for one day. 

I have confined my remarks to the 
typing of letters. But we handle several 
different kinds of work. The standard for 
typewriting envelopes from hand-written 
copy is two hundred per hour. The stand- 
ard for typewriting envelopes from type- 
written copy is two hundred and forty per 
hour. The same bonus rate and standard 
wage applies on all standardized opera- 
tions in the department. 
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A careful daily record is kept of the 
work of each employee, showing the 
amount done, the number of errors, attend- 
ance, tardiness, and so on. This informa- 
tion is daily charted upon a card by 
months and becomes a graphic record of 
the employee's work during the entire pe 
riod of her employment. 

Recently the management has announced 
to the employees that if at any time they 
find it to their advantage to leave the em- 
ploy of the company, they will be given a 
copy of their graph cards for use in se- 
curing another position. It can readily 
be seen what valuable recommendations 
some of the cards will be. Even more in- 
teresting, perhaps, is the confidence thus 
shown by the company in its ability to 
hold its employees. 
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Shorthand 


By M. Wallace 


While I in torments groan? 
My struggles with your shorthand 
would 
Draw pity from a stone! 


Swi of Sir Isaac, can you rest 


Strokes, hooks, and curves, they fill my 
brain, 
And, dancing in a maze, 
Are kays and gays, and chays and jays, 
And ways and yays and rays! 


The Grammalogues, three hundred odd, 
Alone might burst a brain! 
Such maddening signs, and so alike, 


They make me quite profane! 


But—nightmare worse than all the rest 
Is when I hear it said: 

“Take down this test!” At this request 
My heart grows sick with dread! 

The words stream on! With horrid stare 
I sit and gnaw my pen. 

My brain seems fixed, my thoughts all 

mixed, 

I write down one in ten! 


The “Halving Principle” I've reached, 
And in its maze now grope. 

Cheer O! Some day I'll see my way 
With aid of microscope! 


My book, in spite of earnest thought, 
Is scored with flaming red! 
I blush with shame, my master sighs, 


And sadly shakes his head. 


He helps me out, he helps me on, 
He’s patient without fail; 
To him it’s due if I pull through 
And live to tell the tale! 
—F rom “Commercial Education,” London, 
England. 
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—Sigmund Beldegreen 


Writing Shorthand Backwards 


ISS JULIA K. HILKERT, of something different. It was in this quest 
M Los Angeles, California, is earning for “something different” that she learned 

considerable local fame through to write shorthand backwards. At first she 
unusual feats in short- did it just for fun, and 
hand writing. The Los it was fun to surprise 
Angeles newspapers oo her friends—even those 
have given considerable y who were expert writers 
space to her achieve- of the same shorthand 
ments. Shorthand is system. And then quite 
one of the big interests accidentally she found a 
in Miss Hilkert’s life, practical use for this 
and she wants to exhaust ability in the classroom. 
its possibilities — which When her _ students 
is a difficult thing for a asked her for a short- 
person of Miss Hilkert’s hand outline, without 
imagination. She has turning to the board, she 
been a shorthand writer found that she could 
and teacher, and she has — trace the outline in the 
done stenographic and air—the writing which 
reporting work. She is was backward to her 
an artistic writer and a was forward to the stu- 
fast writer; she can read dents, and that swiftly 
shorthand; she can think Juua K. Hivxerr executed air outline 
in shorthand—but then seemed to hold the at- 
hundreds of other people can do all these tention of the students and to make a vivid 
things, and Miss Hilkert wanted to do mental picture not only of the correct form, 
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but also of the correct way of writing the 
form, which, as every shorthand teacher 
knows, is of equal importance. In a re- 
cent letter, Miss Hilkert says: 

“IT set all my copies bottom-side up and 
backwards—making it forward and right- 
side up to the students, as I stand in front 
of them. And during my criticism period, 
I make all outlines in the air and back- 
wards to me, and the students can follow 
it through as well as if I wrote it on the 
board. I can use the left hand as well as 
the right, though that’s the only thing I 
can do left-handed.” 

Miss Julia K. Hilkert learned short- 
hand at the Ashtabula, Ohio, Business Col- 
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lege and at Gregg School, Chicago. She 
has taught the subject in the Ashtabula 
Business College, Ashtabula, Ohio; Grand 
River Institute, Austinburg, Ohio; the 
Drake Schools in Newark, N. J., and 
New York City; Ford’s School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Her present position is that of 
principal of the shorthand department in 
the famous Isaacs-Woodbury Business Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Cal. 

It is a pleasure to present the photo 
graph of this versatile shorthand writer 
and this unique specimen of shorthand 
The specimen may be easily read 


The key 


writing. 
by holding it before a mirror. 
follows: 





Make-U ps and Mix-U ps 


The make-up man of the Bangor (Pa.) News 
recently got a wedding announcement and an 
auction announcement mixed, and the exquisite 
“blend” follows: 

“John Smith, the only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jos. Smith, and Miss Lucy Anderson were dis- 
posed of at public auction at my farm one mile 
east, in the presence of 70 guests, including 
two mules and twelve head of cattle. 

“Rev. Jackson tied the nuptial knot for the 
parties, averaging 1,250 Ibs. on hoof. The beau- 


with 


decorated 
one sulky rake, one food grinder and two sets 


tiful home of the bride was 
of harness, nearly new, and just before the 
ceremony, was pronounced the Mendal and Sons 
wedding march was rendered by one milch cow, 
five years old, one Jersey cow and one sheep, 
who, carrying a bunch of bride’s roses in her 
hand, was very beautiful. She wore one light 
spring wagon, two crates of apples, three racks 
of hay, one grindstone of mousseline de soie 
and trimmings with about one hundred bushels 
of spuds. The couple left on an extended trij 
Terms, spot cash.” 
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Conducted by John R. 
Gregg, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


A Department of Hints 
and Helps for the 


The Value of ‘Thorough Preparation 


offered to me or shall I wait until 
I am thoroughly prepared?” This 
is a question which confronts practically 
every student who takes up a business 
course. The answer is simple, “It all de- 
pends upon the goal toward which you are 
working.” If immediate returns are your 
first consideration, you will doubtless ac- 
cept the first thing that offers itself. If 
you are farsighted enough to look ahead, 
you will realize that the position which re- 
quires limited preparation is invariably the 
position without a future. 
Bruce Barton brings out this point 
forcibly in a recent editorial in Every 
Week. He writes first of the elevator boy: 


‘ G ‘otter I accept the first job that is 


Yesterday morning, when I rode up in the 
elevator, the starter was breaking in a new ele- 
vator boy. 

At noon, when I went out to lunch, the new 
boy was running the car alone. He had on a 
uniform, and was starting and stopping with 
the confidence of a veteran. 

From apprentice to professional in a couple 
of hours. 

Last week I saw a veteran motorman break- 
ing in a youngster. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day the two were on the front platform to- 
gether: on Thursday the new man was operating 
the car alone. 

It is a sight I have seen very often: yet I 
never see it without a feeling of wonder. 

What thoughts are in that young fellow’s 
head as he receives his instructions from the 
gray-haired veteran? 

How can he fail to look forward and see in 
the older man a picture of himself twenty years 
from now ? 

He is taking up a low-paid job—a job with 
no future. Twenty years from now he will be 
just where he is today—only older, with a grasp 
on the job somewhat less secure. His experience 
will count for nothing, because it is experience 


that any other man can gain in a couple of 
days. 

He may, by walking out on strike, force an 
increase in his pay of a few cents a week. But 
the increase will not be large. Why? 

Because he learned the job in two days. And 
in any other two days the company can get 
plenty of men who will learn just as fast and 
take the job away from him. 


As a marked contrast to the elevator 
boy, Mr. Barton uses the skilled surgeon 
as an illustration of the value of thorough 
preparation: 


On the same day I met in a hotel restaurant 
a friend of mine who has just come back from 
England after taking special work in surgery 
under some of the greatest men in the world. 

He is thirty-one years old: it is fourteen years 
since he entered college. 

For ten of those fourteen years he has been 
in medical schools, in hospitals, and in foreign 
countries studying. 

The rest of us—his classmates—have been in 
business ten years. He has in all that time 
never been able entirely to support himself. Al- 
ways his education was costing him a little more 
than he earned. 

Yet with what result? 

He has acquired a specialized training such 
as only a few other men in New York possess. 

He will begin his life with an income of sev- 
eral thousands; he will pay back his educational 
debts in a couple of years; in ten years his in- 
come will be tens of thousands. 

It took him fourteen years to master his pro- 
fession. But he need have no fear of losing 
what he has gained. No other man can displace 
him, except at the cost of fourteen years of 
work. 


The young people who are studying 
shorthand have unparalleled opportunities 


for advancement. They have a wider 
choice of work than has ever been offered 
to the young people of any other genera- 
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tion, but the demand in every field is for 
experts and the big rewards of the future 
will go to the expert workers—the com- 
paratively few experts of the future who 
ire among the many beginners of today. 
[he experts in many specialized fields will 
be drawn from the young people who are 
learning shorthand, for shorthand opens 
many doors, but the worker who begins 
with the narrow viewpoint of the imme- 
diate return will remain in the ranks. 


here is no premium for mediocrity—it is 


too common. “Only that job is worth 
while which has tied to it the price-tag of 
constant, unceasing study and work.” 


O 


Dictation Exercise 


HE letter which follows will prove 
‘Ts interesting dictation exercise on 
the wordsigns. It was sent us by 
Mr. L. J. Toothaker, Sparta, Michigan, 
n response to our request for material of 


this kind: 


Dear Sir: I desire to bring to your attention 
matter into which I have gone with much 
re because it is one of some little importance 
to your firm. It is about the recent change in 
rm of certificates of stock for use by the 
mall railroad, ship and typewriter companies 
our state during this season. 

You must acknowledge the significance of 
the stand taken by the Government to look 
wre fully into the real strength of these cor- 
rations and to learn the truth regarding the 
nfluence of allowing mortgage loans for more 
han their capital. 

Will you please write a letter immediately to 
uur office, giving your opinion regarding the 
lirect influence upon the insurance business of 

ing our bookkeepers and advertising clerks 
ecome thoroughly acquainted with the officials 
the custom houses throughout the country? | 
vish to improve the quantity, quality and char- 
ter of their work as much as possible, and I 
mder if it would not be well to question them 
in a kindly spirit regarding the principal 
faults to avoid in order to give the most service 
with greatest satisfaction and rise above and 
dure such difficulties and devote the time nec- 
essary to every duty falling to their society. 
Yes, I believe you will be glad to have the prin- 
pal take all the young men in hand and edu- 
te them as his pupils in invoicing, following 

s up with public speaking, on the side, until 

h says he is satisfied with the course of teach- 

g received. 

| trust you will give me a friendly word with 
pect to the object of the organization you 
ested when I was there and went to your 
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office with you. You told me what, if any, re- 
port to send in with reference to the existence 
here of a merchandise corporation as a body 
In accordance with your wishes, I drafted in 
duplicate a report, stating clearly the important 
points, for which I gave you full credit, sending 
a copy to the newspaper with my remittance of 
a dollar bill, but I regret to report that they 
never got it, if their system 1s correct. 

After a while, when you want any information 
regarding market values or wealth in this part 
of the world, why, just wire me soon and | 
will reply without delay regarding the territory 
covered by our agents. 

If you think he has had enough experience 
to insure delivery of the goods, and agree re- 
garding the great advantage of the move, you 
can arrange a definite date with Dr. Johnson 
with reference to representing the electric rail 
way and lighting industry on our behalf before 
Messrs. Bronson, the merchants, at the end of 
next week. 

If it were not going to put you behind too 
much with getting your book bound, I would 
ask you to collect the correspondence carried 
on between those gentlemen during the impor- 
tant occasion of organizing your new company 
Or, it might be better for you to go direct to 
Dr. Smith, to-morrow, and call for that long 
list of strange names ending in vowels, with 
occupations, that he got when the judge gave 
his charge to the jury yesterday. 

Again accept my thanks and those of my 
wife for the favor of ordering the ring. It 
was a beauty. Find my check herewith to pay 
for same. The license was not published. 

I regret that you could not be with us, but 
hope, God willing, that I shall see you soon. 

Yours respectfully, 


© 
More Suggestions 
about Study 


HE suggestions about methods of ef- 

fective study which have been recent- 

ly published in this department have 
created a great deal of interest among 
teachers and students everywhere. Mr. 
Charles A. Glover, Pacific Grove High 
School, Pacific Grove, California, sends us 
a list of suggestions which has been used 
in their school for several years. A copy 
of these suggestions is given each pupil 
and a copy sent to the parents. Then the 
pupils are taught how to apply the sugges- 
tions, special attention being given to the 
lower classes. Study schedules are made 
out with the pupil and conditions of out- 
side study are investigated by the class 
teacher. In many cases the subject teacher 
gives the students special instructions on 
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preparing lessons, sometimes in classes and 
sometimes individually. The study sug- 
gestions used in the Pacific Grove High 
School are: 


1. Keep yourself in good physical condition. 
Attend to, remove or treat physical defects that 
often handicap mental activity, such as defec- 
tive eyesight, defective hearing, defective teeth, 
adenoids, obstructed nasal breathing. See that 
external conditions of work (light, temperature, 
humidity, clothing, chair, desk, etc.) are favor- 
able to study. 

2. Study away from interruption. Have a 
definite, quiet place for study, where you will 
not be interrupted. Daylight is much better 
than artificial light. If you must study in the 
evening, let the light shine on your page over 
your left shoulder. 

3. Get regular study habits. Have a definite 
time for study. Make up your mind always 
to have the same time for your work and in 
the end you will get a habit so that work will 
be easier. Begin work promptly. Have your 
tools ready. It wastes time to run around for 
paper, pen, pencils or books after you have 
started work. 

4. Concentrate. Put your whole attention on 
your work. Do not become excited or worried. 
Do not let your mind wander to what people 
are saying, to look out the window, to think of 
other things. In other words, concentration 
helps study and saves time. 

5. Understand the topic. Know what you 
are to do. Study topics that mean something 
to you. Have your own dictionary at your right 
hand. 

6. Reason about it. Read the lesson as a 
whole. Write down the important topic of each 
paragraph in your own words. A well-written 
paragraph has one topic. Do not try to learn 
everything in one lesson, but pick out the chief 
points and relate the minor ones to them. It 
is a good plan to underscore the most important 
sentences in the paragraph. Make a list of 
the most important topics in the lesson. Then, 
having closed your book, try to give the most 
important facts about the topics out loud, or 
write out the material on paper. Don’t open 
your book for help if you cannot recall a topic. 
Do the best you can until you have been over 
the whole topic. Then open your book and see 
what you have failed to recail. 

7. Memorize such materials as definitions, 
formulae, dates and outlines, if you understand 
them. 

8. Review often. If you can, study your les- 
son at two different times, that is, study it in 
the afternoon or at night and review it in the 
morning before class. Men who have studied 
the way the mind works tell us this helps one 
to remember. 

9. Recite and review again. Repeating what 
you know and review are the most important 
parts in mastering any material, whether a rule 
in mathematics, a topic in history, or a prin- 
It is a good plan to review 


ciple in science. 
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hard topics from week to week. Give the most 
attention to your weak points. 

10. “Will to learn.” Finally, make up your 
mind that you can learn. It has been found 
from experience that when people have the “will 
to learn” the mind will work much more easily. 
Do not say, “I cannot learn it. I am not in- 
terested in it.” When you get that attitude, it 
is almost impossible to do successful work. 

ll. Talk your work. Talk over your 
work at home. Tell about the interesting things 
in history, in English, or in science, or your hard 
problems in mathematics. This will help you 
master your work. 


over 


Teachers Certificates 


OLLOWING is a list of the suc- 
cessful candidates for the Teachers 
Certificate since the last announce- 


ment: 


Ivan F. Ahlgren, Ocean Grove, N. J. 
Haida Ascher, Springfield, Mass. 
Florence M. L. Babbitt, Springfield, 
Yvonne Bilodeau, Springfield, Mass. 
Sadie V. Bradshaw, Springfield, Mass. 
Ruby B. Bray, Springfield Mass. 
Manola Gladys Browning, Springfield, 
Marjorie Burnham, Springfield, Mass. 
Frederick L. Carney, Springfield, Mass. 
Minnie M. Chandler, Springfield, Mass. 
R. A. Clancey, Springfiele uss. 
Lottie Vera Covington, B' ,tone, 
Sadie L. Dale, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Anna B. Doduck, Springfield, 
Hattie A. Doering, Springfield, 
Thomas F. J. Duane, Springfield, 
Margaret E. Flynn, Springfield, Mass. 
Lillian A. Gregan, Springfield, Mass. 
Grace A. Griffin, Springfield, Mass. 

Anna E. Grove, Alliance, Ohio. 

Susan R. Harrison, Ossining, N. Y. 

Ada Zillah Hays, Springfield, Mass. 
Vincent V. Hebert, Easthampton, Mass. 
Ruth Elizabeth Howes, Springfield, Mass. 
Grace E. Mack, Springfield, Mass. 
Elizabeth Esther Moore, Holyoke, Mass. 
John A. Murray, Springfield, Mass. 

Hazel G. Neylon, Springfield, Mass. 
William Everett Norris, Southampton, Mass 
Mabel L. Noyes, Springfield, Mass. 
Ray B. Pinkel, Springfield, Mass. 
Rose E. Rathbun, Springfield, Mass. 
Loretto Reavey, Springfield, Mass. 
Florence Abbott Sackett, Springfield, 
Agnes L. Sargent, Springfield, Mass. 
Leah J. Saunders, Springfield, Mass. 
Theodora Scott, Springfield, Mass. 
May E. Sheridan, oo Mass. 
Elizabeth A. Smedley, Springfield, Mass. 
Raymond L. ome Easthampton, Mass 
Alice M. True, Springfield, Mass. 

Esther M. Ward, Springfield, Mass. 

Ruth C. Woodin, Springfield, Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Va. 
Mass. 


Mass. 
Mass. 


Mass. 
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Conducted by Wini- 

fred Kenna, O. G. A., 

24 East 28th Street, 
New York City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O.G.A.: Make two copies 
of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy 
to the editor of this department, the 
other retain for comparison with the 
Shorthand “plate” which will be pub- 
lished in the department. If your copy 
possesses the necessary artistic quali- 
ties, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” 
certificate and your name will appear in the pub- 
lished list of members. An examination fee of twenty- 
five cents must accompany your test. A test is good 
only until the 15th of the month following date of 
publication. 


The 
Oo. G. A. Pin 


The O. G. A. is a clan 
composed of artistic 


writers of shorthand 


The O. G. A. is a select company of artists and 
membership is granted only to those whose notes 
show unquestionable artistic merit. It is worth your 
while to try for membership. You may not succeed 
the first time you try, because the standard is very 
high. But you will not know until you do try. 


The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing the 
characters ©. G. A. The left side of the triangle 
stands for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and 
the base for “beauty”—the three qualities that go to 
make up artistic writing. 

Every member is entitled to wear one of our 
emblems. A circular about the pins and rings will be 
sent upon request. 


About the Blackboard Contest 


E FULLY expected that the an- 
VV sonncement of a second black- 
board contest immediately follow- 
ing the publication of the results of the 


first contest would be welcomed by all 
shorthand teachers as a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to test their skill in this most im- 
portant feature of the day’s work. The 
number of papers received in the first con- 
test was very gratifying, especially in view 
of the fact that the idea was new to teach- 
ers and there were no published papers in 
a similar contest to guide them. The par- 
ticipants in this contest took up the new 
idea without hesitation, and showed that 
they were ready to do their share in fur- 
thering a feature of the O. G. A. depart- 
ment which could not be otherwise than a 
great benefit to all shorthand teachers. 

Contrary to expectations, however, the 
second blackboard contest has not been a 
proportionate success. For some inex- 
plicable reason not many photographs were 
submitted. There should have been many, 
many more than in the first contest. 

In order that the benefits to be derived 
from the contest may be as far-reaching 
is possible, the closing date has _ been 
changed to May 15, and the results will be 
published in the June magazine. This ex- 


tension of time is granted in the hope that 
those teachers who have been interested in 
the work, but have been prevented from 
sending in a specimen by pressure of other 
work will make a special effort to do their 
share in making this blackboard contest 
idea interesting and helpful to all short- 
hand teachers. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from letters accompanying blackboard 
specimens. Such letters as these prove that 
some teachers appreciate the great oppor- 
tunity presented by the contests for raising 
the standard of shorthand blackboard 
work—we want every teacher who reads 
these columns to realize the benefits to be 
derived from participation in the contest 
and to do his or her share in making the 
work a big success: 

The blackboard contest is an excellent plan, 
as it affords such a good opportunity to com- 
pare one’s work with that of others, and the 
judges’ comments on the papers were worth a 


great deal to all, I am sure. 
e7e @ 


I am sending herewith copy of my notes in 
connection with the blackboard contest. I do not 
send them thinking that they will win me any 
glory, but simply in order to get into the fight. 

If you are not too busy, will you kindly 
write me some time and let me know my faults 
and criticize the notes in detail? I know I am 
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asking a great deal of you, but I assure you I 

shall appreciate your criticisms, in order that 

I may improve myself before the next contest. 
>, acne 

Inclosed are prints for entrance in the black- 
board contest. I have no idea that any of them 
will be good enough to reproduce, but here 
they are anyway. I have had all sorts of fun 
and not a little experience in writing the mat- 
ter, and I feel amply repaid for any trouble 
it was. 

* * *# 

We were very much interested in the pre- 
vious contest, and enjoyed the opportunity of 
observing other teachers’ notes. 

,. 8.2 

I think the last specimens of writing were 
most interesting, and I hope that you will have 
an enthusiastic response to your effort to bring 
about better blackboard work. 

oe 2 

This is surely an excellent method of enthus- 
ing teachers to aim for efficiency in blackboard 
penmanship, which is inclined to be neglected, 
and I think every teacher should take advan- 
tage of such an opportunity. 

* * # 


a photograph of my black- 
board notes. I know they are far from good, 
but I want to enter the contest. I want to 
help the Easterners prove that they are en- 
thusiastic and to increase the number of east- 
ern contestants. 


The Prizes 

Everyone who takes part in the contest 
will receive benefit which cannot be figured 
in dollars and cents, but the fortunate few 
whose names are placed at the head of the 
list by the committee of judges will be 
awarded the following prizes: 

First Prise: Twenty-five dollars, three 
bound volumes of the Greco Waiter and a 
copy of the De Luxe edition of the Short- 
hand Dictionary. 

Second Prize: Ten dollars, two bound 
volumes of the Greea Waiter and a copy 
of the De Luxe edition of the Shorthand 
Dictionary. 

Third Prize: Five dollars, two bound 
volumes of the Greee Waiter and a copy 
of the De Luxe edition of the Shorthand 
Dictionary. 

Fourth Prize: Two bound volumes of 
the Grece Waiter, a copy of the Short- 
hand Dictionary and a copy of The Teach- 
ing of Shorthand. 


The Rules 
Any shorthand teacher is eligible for the 
contest, which will close May 15. No fee 
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The Higher Certificate Test 
(For key see February 
O. G. A. Dept.) 
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need accompany the specimens. The photo- 
graphs may be any size, but bear in mind 
that the larger and clearer the photograph 
the better will be the reproduction. 
The Fourth Annual Contest 

Full instructions for taking part in the 
fourth annual O. G. A. contest, which is 
open to all writers of shorthand, were 
given in the February and March Greco 
Waiters. The contest will close April 15, 
so you still have time to write up the con- 
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test copy and send it in for consideration 
f you have not already done so. The re- 
sults of this contest will be published in 
the May Greece Writer, and we hope to 
be able to say that the contest has come 
up to all expectations in quantity and qual- 
ity of papers submitted. 


The Higher Certificate 


The higher certificate test work is well 
organized now, and we are already receiv- 
ing many letters commending the certifi- 
cate and the conditions under which it is 
granted. Those who have not been suc- 
cessful in their first attempt to secure the 
certificate are not discouraged, but are 
working hard so that their next attempt 
may be rewarded with a certificate. Many 
have written that the criticisms and sug- 
gestions have helped them a great deal. 

The requirements for this certificate are 
very high and may be beyond you the first 
time. But keep on trying and soon you 
will notice a big improvement in your 
writing. 


va 
\ ad 


The O. G. A. Tests 


The Blackboard Contest “Copy” 


We are reprinting the article which is 
the basis of the blackboard contest in order 
that the teachers who wish to send in their 
specimens now may have it on hand with- 
out referring to back issues of the maga- 
zine. 


Success in shorthand writing depends al- 
most wholly upon the thoroughness with 
which the foundation principles are mastered. 
That is an immutable law. You can disregard 
t and become no more than an average stenog- 
rapher, or you can obey it to the letter and 
reach any degree of success to which your en- 
ergy will carry you. In learning the principles 
there are two great underlying processes. One 

writing—that gives the constructive, the 
building-up process. The other is reading— 
that gives you the analytical, the taking-apart 
process. Both are absolutely essential to your 
progress and final success. Therefore, if you 
ire wise you will neglect neither. 


The Annual Contest “Copy” 


The article which is to be written up by 
those desiring to take part in the Fourth 
Annual O. G. A. contest is also reprinted: 


APRIL 


Walking 

Walking is man’s greatest exercise. From 
the dawn of creation down to the present day, 
it has been universally practiced. Walking pos- 
sesses the unique faculty of causing the blood 
to course freely through your veins, also your 
brains, enabling one to siphon through himself 
the great problems of the universe. Many in- 
dulge in this pleasant diversion in pleasant 
weather, yet refrain from venturing forth when 
conditions are inclement. Walking in the morn- 
ing air, the afternoon sun, or the evening 
breezes, is good; but strolling forth in the rain 
is glorious. Rain, in its descent from the clouds, 
approaches the pure, and to become saturated 
with this liquid direct is a great delight. The 
next rainy day, with raincoat and stout shoes, 
venture forth to enjoy the elements. You will 
feel the thrills of health that words are too 
feeble to describe. Be moderate at first, but 
after a few journeys you become acclimated. 
Then it becomes a joy to your soul. You get in 
direct communication with Nature. The heavier 
the shower the better. Return again to your 
childhood days, when this diversion was your 
great delight.—Joseph J. Lamb. 


The Higher Certificate Test 


The following test for the higher certifi- 
cate will be good until the 15th of April. 
If you are planning to send in a test for 
this certificate some time soon, why not 
write up this article and send the specimen 
in immediately? 


During the last fifteen years education has 
made great strides in America. We have made 
great strides in humility. We have come to 
see that our education is rudimentary and im- 
perfect, that time is required in order that our 
standards may be raised. As our familiarity 
with intellect increases we shall unconsciously 
and inevitably subserve its laws. As our uncon- 
scious familiarity with the ways of intellect in- 
creases, a general consent will be reached with- 
out discussion as to many matters which we now 
regard as problems and paradoxes. During the 
next fifty years we shall discover that the best 
thing we can do for the average mind is to give 
exceptional advantages to the exceptional mind. 
There is a law of nature at the back of this 
theory,—the law, namely, which Christ referred 
to in saying that to him that hath shall be given. 


John Jay Chapman, in Memories and Milestones. 


PO nmin wf 


Channing. 
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List of New O.G. A. 


Members 


CALIFORNIA 


Irene C. Imhoff 
Estelle Paine 

Adele Marie Rianda 
Madeline E. Zaro 


MINNESOTA 
Evelyn Goodridge 


Sylvia Striegel 
Vesta F. Williams 


MISSOURI 
Marie Ballard 
A. J. Rickard 


NEBRASKA 


Edna McPherson 
Adela Wirth 


NEW JERSEY 
Helen Kaulfuss 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Irma Hendrix 
Alton L. Jacobson 
Grattan Lynch 
Jessie MacDougal! 
Lillian Marelton 
Desmond Roe!ll 
Harold Shaft 
Walter Skeoch 
Lauretta Wright 


OHIO 
Jessie J. Boynton 
Erma Doepker 
Lester Moore 
Merle Woods 


OREGON 
Lena Hilbert 
Elsie G. Whelan 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Stella I. Churm 
A. Deane Nichols 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Nina Bosland 
Eva Hawks 
Marie Holm 
Wilma Huston 
Leo Ibl 
Julia March 
Libbie Seelye 
Nell Stromberg 
Edna Thomas 
Doris Whiteman 


WISCONSIN 
H. R. Berg 
H. L. Meyer 
WYOMING 
Richard H. Mills 


ILLINOIS 


Estella Ahrens 
Ethel Anderson 
Ida Carlson 

Anna Gazze 

Annas Gojkouch 
Rose Greene 

Inga Johnson 
Emma Long 
Bernadine Lufhelm 
Rae Moses 

Zetta Nantz 

Ada Northrup 
John Piacente 
Tony Ricardi 
Esther Rosen 
Ingaborg Samuelson 
Leona Shirrou 
Marie Vandenberg 
Isabelle Wachs 
Ruth Wadlow 


INDIANA 
Frank M. Smith 


IOWA 
Eva Kunzgmann 
Nina A. Reek 

KANSAS 
Sadie Elliott 
Sadie M. Gansel 
Bertha Jarrell 
Esther Johnson 
W. M. Koopman 
Henry J. Plagens 
Daniel H. Scheer 
Gladys Stocking 
William Webb 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Marguerite Binette 
Clayton Hebert 
Alice Sweeney 
Israel R. Zoantz 

MICHIGAN 

Irene Bloomgaard 
Celina Claeys 
Anna Nelson 


oO° 


I hold that the most important thing is 
not the quantity of knowledge which a man 
has taken in and can pour out again, but 
the ability he shows to use the knowledge 
he has acquired.—Herbert Spencer. 


* - * 


Originality and initiative are nothing 
more or less than getting one hundred per 
cent action into things before some one 
else comes along and does what you in- 


tended to do.—Egchange. 
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Thrift 


(The key will be given next month) 
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What You Can Do with Your Will Power—IV 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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What You Can Do with Your Will Power—V] 
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(To be continued) 
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Suggestions about Letter Writing 


N these days the writing of business 

letters is undoubtedly receiving more 

attention than ever before. Many 
firms have formulated rules to be observed 
throughout all of the different depart- 
ments. In one large corporation in New 
York City a letter critic has recently been 
added to the staff. The young lady se- 
lected for this position has had a great 
deal of English training and possesses 
literary ability. Carbons of all of the 
letters of the different departments go 
through her hands and she criticizes them 
ruthlessly from the standpoint of English. 
The result will undoubtedly be a raising 
of the standard of the correspondence and 
the standardization of the letters from the 
different departments. 

One of the firms which has given spe- 
cial attention to letter-writing for many 
years is the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio. The letters of this 
They 


firm are attractive typographically. 
are interesting, and each conveys one defi- 
This is one of the firms in 
which the illustrated form letter has been 
The illustrations are in sev- 
eral colors and are inserted in the body 


nite message. 
developed. 


of the letter. Mr. S. F. Hall has fur- 
nished us with the following rules which 
are followed throughout this organization: 


1. Use small words and short sentences. 

2. Talk to the point. 

3. Divide the letter into a number of para- 
graphs. 

4. Avoid the use of stereotyped phrases. 

5. As far as possible, use only words and 
phrases that would be used in personal conver- 


sation. 
6. Gain the attention of possible buyers and 


interest them. 
7. Give them a definite idea of what you have 


to sell. 
8. Show how this can serve their interests. 
9. Show some reason for present action. 
10. Illustrate letters with pictures. 


Another interesting set of rules is one 
compiled by Rear-Admiral McGowan, 
head of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts of the United States Navy. 

Don’t write at all unless you have something 
to say; and having said it, stop. 

Don’t give reasons or explanations unless they 
are called for. 


Don’t write anything in a perfunctory way, 
but remember always that each letter or indorse 
ment should bear the impress of the writer's 
dignity, courtesy, and intelligence. 

Don’t hesitate to say “no” if that is the proper 
answer; and, having said it, don’t attempt to 
suggest an alternative aimed to circumvent your 
own “no.” 

Don’t discuss people; discuss things. 

Don’t write anything quarrelsome—it would 
probably not be signed. 

Don’t get excited; or if you do, don’t record 
the fact on paper. 

Don’t use long words when 
avoided—and they generally can. 

Don’t be afraid to use the word “requisition” 
as a verb. 

Don’t say “shall” or “must” or “should” if 
you mean “will”; “verbal” when you mean 
“oral”; “amount” when you mean “quantity”; 
“in reference” when you mean “with reference”; 
“in accord” when you mean “in accordance”; 
“hardly” when you mean “scarcely,” or “wit 
the view of” when you mean “with a view to.” 

Don’t send a letter back unless the regula- 
tions require it. Originals are worth far more 
than copies for future reference. 

Don’t write anything that has the least sem 
blance of inflicting a punishment or of encroach- 
ing in any other way on the proper prerogativ 
of any other bureau or office. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of the 
rules in force in other organizations. 


oO? 


they can bk 











The EDITOR'S PAGE 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 








HE editor is 

I back at his 

desk after a 
very interesting and 
delightful trip to 
Brazil, Uruguay, 
ind the Argentines. He is glad to report 
that his health has been fully restored by 
the trip, and he is plunging into the work 
with new zest. The only unfortunate ex- 
perience in the trip was an accident to 
Mrs. Gregg on March first, when the lurch- 
ing of the steamer threw her to the deck 
and dislocated her arm. We are happy to 
say that at this writing she appears to be 
on the road to complete recovery. 

The many kind letters received from 
teacher friends in our absence are sincerely 
appreciated, and will be answered as 
promptly as possible. 


Back to 


HEN we 
returned 
from our 

trip to South Amer- 
ica, one of the first 
things we inquired 
about was the blackboard contest. We con- 
fidently expected to have had the pleasure 
and it would have been a very great 
pleasure—of spending an entire evening at 
home, possibly two or three evenings, in 
carefully scrutinizing two or three hundred 
photographs of Sine blackboard work. 

To our great astonishment we were in- 
formed by the chairman of the contest 
committee that very few specimens were 
received—fewer specimens even than in 
the first contest, notwithstanding the fact 
that the prizes offered were very attractive. 

What is the reason for this lack of in- 
terest on the part of teachers? One of 
our associates attributes it to the pressure 
on teachers at this time of the year, but 
that does not seem quite adequate because 
it does not take long to write a specimen 


boa rd Contest 


and have it photographed. Teachers, 
please send in a specimen of your board 
work—and send it in soon. The closing 
day for the contest has been extended to 
May 15. 


o C y Oo 


INCE we re- 
S turned we have 

had time, to 
glance at annual re- 
ports from our va- 
rious offices. What 
impressed us most was the enormous 
growth of the teaching of shorthand in all 
parts of the country. 

The figures show an increase in short- 
hand instruction in 1916 that is at least 
equal to the increase in any two preceding 
years. The increase, too, does not seem 
to be confined to any particular class of 
school. All kinds of institutions have 
shown larger enrollments for their short- 
hand departments, and the number of 
schools in which the subject has been in- 
troduced for the first time greatly exceeds 
that of any previous year. 

Our beautiful art is coming into its own! 


oO° 


Growth of 
Shorthand 


Instruction 


TEACHER 

asked us the 

other day: 

“What do you con- 

sider the greatest 

weakness in the 

teaching of shorthand?” He seemed sur- 

prised when we said, “The inability of 

many teachers to do what they are training 
their students to do.” 

But we are firmly convinced of the truth 
of what we said. A great many teachers 
are absolutely perfect in theory knowledge, 
but they have no skill in writing. So long 
as the instruction is confined to rules, 
principles and form they are able to handle 
the work in a masterly way—but when it 
comes to speed development they are un- 
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able to do anything to help their students 
except through continuous dictation. They 
cannot illustrate rapid methods of execut- 
ing words and phrases either on the board 
or in the notebook. Their own movement 
in writing being extremely precise, and 
therefore deliberate, their students nat- 
urally adopt that style and do not get any 
real insight into the peculiar knack of 
swift writing. 

Fortunately there are many teachers who 
do write shorthand rapidly, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. Perhaps 
these remarks may help to stimulate others 
to aim at the attainment of a high degree 
of skill in writing the beautiful and use- 
ful art they have the privilege of teaching. 


oOo 


Brevities 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, of Chi- 
cago, has recently issued a booklet which 
will be helpful to teachers making appli- 
cation for positions. The booklet is enti- 
tled “Teaching as a Business,’ and it 
contains specimen letters and other valu- 


able suggestions on this subject. 
. »-..= 


The announcement has just been made 
that Mr. George M. Cassatt, European di- 
rector of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, has been elected the first president 
of the recently organized American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London. This organi- 
zation includes in its members a majority 
of the big American concerns doing busi- 
ness in the British Isles. 

7. * * 

Mr. Sherman McVeigh, President of the 
North Adams Business College, of North 
Adams, Massachusetts, and of the Berk- 
shire Business College, Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the North Adams City Council. 
The members of the profession will re- 
joice at this recognition of Mr. McVeigh’s 
ability. 

- . * 

The A. N. Palmer Company, with head- 
quarters at 30 Irving Place, New York 
City, announces an Exchange Letter De- 
partment which has for its purpose the 
correlation of the subjects of Penmanship, 


English and Spelling in public and private 
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schools. School children are to write five- 
hundred-word essays on “Our Chief Local 
Industry” and these are to be exchanged 
through the central Clearing House for 
letters in an entirely different locality, 
which will, of course, cover different ac- 
tivities. The best essays are to be for- 
warded to the Letter Department, where 
excerpts will be made for publication. 

* . . 


The Rochester, New York, Chamber of 
Commerce is conducting a Standardization 
Test in Stenography which is believed to 
be the first of its kind to be held anywhere. 
This test is given in the interest of ste- 
nographers who wish advancement, and 
of employers who want and appreciate efi- 
cient stenographers. Two grades of cer- 
tificates will be issued, one for standard 
stenographer and one for certified stenog- 
rapher. In order that the test may be a 
practical one, a questionnaire has been sent 
to over one thousand stenographers and to 
four hundred employers of stenographic 
help in Rochester. We hope to be able to 
publish further details of this interesting 
experiment later. 

* * 


There are now more local short- 
hand associations in existence than ever 
before. They afford wonderful opportuni- 
ties to teachers and schools for keeping 
in touch with their graduates after leav- 
ing school. If you do not have one in 
your city, pick out your twenty most en- 
thusiastic students and help them organ- 
ize an association. Once you have them 
started they will take care of themselves 

- * 7 


One of the signs of the times is the great 
interest that is being taken in civic affairs 
by good citizens everywhere. We have no- 
ticed with much satisfaction that many 
business educators are prominent in these 
movements. The papers in New York re- 
cently devoted considerable space to the 
work of the Charter Revision Committee 
of the city of Mount Vernon. In reading 
it we noticed that the chairman of the 
committee was Mr. Charles M. Miller, pro 
prietor of the well-known Miller School 
of Business,.New York. The charter sub- 
mitted by the committee was prepared 
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after long and earnest study and investiga- 
tion on the part of Mr. Miller and other 
members of the committee. 

The high esteem in which Mr. Miller is 
held in his home city of Mount Vernon is 
sufficiently indicated by his selection as 
chairman of the committee to frame the 
city charter. It will be a source of gratifi- 
cation to his many friends in the field of 
business education to learn of his success- 
ful work on behalf of civic progress. 

7 7 o 


The splendid record made by William 
Rosenberg, a student of the High School 
of Commerce, in the recent Metropolitan 
Contest in New York City is worthy of 
special note. With less than two years’ 
school instruction, he wrote 157 net words 
a minute on difficult solid matter with an 
accuracy transcript of 98.66%. When it 
is remembered that the best record on 
solid matter made in the International 
Contests up to 1910 was 150 words a min- 
ute, Mr. Rosenberg’s achievement seems 
all the more remarkable. 

* * * 


“English for Business” (Newson & Co., 
$1.20) is a textbook on business English 
by Edward Harlan Webster, head of the 
commercial department of the technical 
high school in Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Among the distinctive features are chap- 
ters on advertising, parliamentary proce- 
dure, after-dinner speaking, and the news- 
paper. The book is designed particularly 
to furnish special training in English for 
the student who goes direct from the sec- 
ondary school into business. 

7 7. +. 


May 19. That is the day on which most 
of the local G. S. A.’s are planning to hold 
their annual shorthand contests. Dicta- 
tions will be given at 110, 180 and 150 
words a minute. The qualifying mark is 
97% or higher. Speed certificates will be 
granted to all qualifying contestants. The 
winner of each test will be awarded a 
medal: a gold medal for the 150-word test, 
a silver medal for the 180, and a bronze 
medal for the 110. It is advisable that 
all associations planning to participate 
should communicate at once with the sec- 


retary of the G. S. Federation, 77 Madi- 
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son Avenue, New York City, who will 
furnish full particulars. 


o * ca 


The proceedings of the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association for 1916 con- 
tains a full report of all the addresses 
given at the annual convention of the as- 
sociation which was held in Philadelphia 
in August, 1916. Among the features 
which will be of special interest to all 
shorthand writers are: Memorial addresses 
on the anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Lloyd, the Father of American Shorthand 
Reporting, by Wm. M. Clift, Philadelphia, 
and Wm. D. Bridge, Orange, N. J.; “Con- 
gressional Reporters and Reporting,” by 
J. D. Strachan, Indianapolis; “Shorter 
Shorthand,” by Arthur R. Bailey, New 
York City; “A Nameless Grave,” by 
Charles E. Weller, Laporte, Ind.; “Legis- 
lative Policy,” by Charles E. Sackett, Ana- 
conda, Mont.; and “The Land of Begin- 
ning Again,” by William F. Smart, New 
York City. 

This report may be secured by sending 
fifty cents to the secretary of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles E. Weller, Masonic 
Building, Laporte, Ind. 


. * om 


On February 24 the G. S. T. A., of New 
York City, held an interesting dinner meet- 
ing. The general subject was “Private 
Secretarial Work,” and the speakers were 
Mr. Edward Jones Kilduff, author of ““The 
Private Secretary,” and Mr. John Burke, 
private secretary to Michael Friedsam, 
president of the B. Altman Company, New 
York City. The officers for the ensuing 
year were elected at this meeting. The 
new officers are: President, E. J. Mc- 
Namara; vice-presidents, Miss Helen F. 
Lamb, Harry W. Leyenberger, Miss Flor- 
ence Sparks; secretary, Miss Alice M. 
Hunter; treasurer, A. A. Bowle. 


* * # 


Eastern 


The official program of the 
Commercial Teachers’ Association reaches 
us just as our forms are closing. The con- 
vention is to be held in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, April 5, 6 and 7, 1917. Everything 
indicates that this will be a splendid meet- 


ing. 
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Ten Success Hunches 
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HOW STENOGRAPHERS INCREASED THEIR SALARIES 





Typewriting Speed Doubled by Simple 
Gymnastic Finger Training 


In Europe, and in America, for many years it has 
been a regular part of every musician’s training to 
take special gymnastic finger exercises. Teachers 
would no more expect their pupils to become good 
pianists without special finger training than they 
would expect them to play without first learning to 
read notes. 


Now, for the first time, has this principle of gym- 
nastic finger training been applied to typewriting. 
Its necessity is proved by the fact that the one great 
difficulty which handicaps ninety-nine out of every 
hundred stenographers is their inability to gain full 
control of their fAmger movements. 


The average stenographer typewrites thirty to 
forty words a minute. A “trained finger” operator 
can typewrite eighty to one hundred words a min- 
ute, without errors and with amazing ease. There 
you have the reason for the difference in salaries 
paid to stenographers. 


It remained for Mr. R. E. Tulloss, who is known 
the country over as among the greatest typewriting 
authorities of the present day, to invent a marvel- 
ous system of finger exercises especially designed 
for typewriting, which can be learned away from 
the machine, in only ten remarkably easy lessons, 
and which with amazing quickness brings this won- 
derful flexibility, speed and control of the fingers. 


Already thousands have adopted the new method 
= results. bordering almost on the miraculous. 
Many of them were so-called “touch writers,” 


others, after years of fruitless effort, had practically 
given up hope of ever attaining more than merely 
average typewriting ability, many had taken other 
courses, with no marked increase in speed—yet, by 
the New Way, practically without exception, they 
all have developed the remarkable speed of eighty 
to one hundred words a minute. 


Every stenographer can secure an interesting 
book about this New Way in Typewriting, free. It 
is brimful of eye-opening ideas and valuable in- 
formation. It explains how this uniave new method 
will quickly make your fingers strong and dextrous, 
bring them under perfect control, make them ex- 
tremely rapid in their movements—how in a few 
short weeks you can transform your typewriting 
and make it easy, accurate and amazingly speedy. 


If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want 
to make your work easier—if you want to get more 
money in your pay envelope—don’t wait a single 
moment before sending for this book of information 
and proof. 


This new method is bringing such marvelous re- 
sults to others—is proving itself to be so sure a 
means of quickly increasing salaries—that you will 
be doing yourself a big injustice if you fail to write 
for it at once. Just send. a_letter or postal card 
request now to The Tulloss. School, 824 College 
Hill, Springfield, Ohio, and your copy will be sent 
by return mail without cost or obligation. Do this 
now, before you turn this page. 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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yi Special Offer 

ys" to Students and 
Stenographers 

Less than % the Manufacturer’s Price 

For a genuine No. 4 Underwood—the standard visible typewriter, 


bE complete with Water-Proof Cover, New Ribbon and Special Touch 
_ Typewriting Instruction Book—the machine that is today the lead- 
E ing typewriter of the world! Guaranteed to be delivered in perfect 


SSS 


condition! Guaranteed to give complete, perfect satisfaction! And— 

the publishers of the Greaa Wrirer would never have accepted this ad 

unless they knew positively that youcan rely implicitly upon every state- 
ment, promise and claim we make. 


You Don’t Have To Buy!—Try It 10 Days Free! 


At the end of 10 days’ trial—on your own work, putting it to every test you 
ay you are not genuinely satisfied, send it back at our expense. 
Ve will immediately refund any money you have paid for express or de- 


livery charges. 
RENT offizs29: 
On Purchase Price 
You May or 
B U For Cash or Easy 
Payments 
Rent it—if you wish—at our surprisingly low rates. Then—at the end of six months, if 
you decide to own it, you can apply on the Lyon ye price all the rent money you have 
cash 


paid! Or—if it is not convenient to pay down—we will permit you to pay 
for it a little at a time, just as most convenient and easy for you. 


Get our offer No. 81—giving the complete details of this Special 
4 ly Proposition to Students and Stenographers. Send us your name 


“ny, TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM &: 
COUPON “ly “ 
TODAY! Uibnevannavavnnnnansnassasdll 


iT 34-36 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertiseme=t« 
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Make Twice Its Cost By Extra Work 


Think how easy it would be for you to make extra money if you owned 
this highest-grade Underwood! Look at the money you could easily 


ing, ete. You could write Short Stories—Photoplay Scenarios—Cor- 

respondence for men who do not employ a stenographer re ularly. 
Why, you can make twice our low price for this Underw in a 
month—while you are still renting it! Write us today—and 
learn the price! 


Learn About Other Plan That fe Send 


make in a few hours by writing manuscript—extra jobs of typewrit- i 


Brings This UNDERWOOD 


This isa new plan—Our Agency Plan. Youare 
not asked to do any canvassing—no soliciting FREE 


of order. You simply co-operatewith us. Become one of yl! 
our nation-wide organization. Bo can easily get your 
Underwood free—by this new plan. Writ f f 


the 
COUPON 


—send your nameand address on the coupon or a 
post card—and learn all about Offer No. 81. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM PT Lg 


Est. 1892 


34-36 W. Lake Street 


Chicago 
34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 


TL j cman a ear ad ae about your Offer No. 81. 
YL nN ieee... sod cbeccds GRA 
TTT Lee | oy es 


Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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NEW YORK EVANSTON, ILL. 
BOSTON CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Four Special 


Palmer Method Summer Schools 


JULY 1917 
For Supervisors and Teachers of Writing 


EXPERT FACULTY COMPLETE CURRICULUM CONGENIAL COMPANY 


Thorough Training in every phase of the 
Mechanics and Pedagogy of Practical Writing 


These schools are large, animated centers of enthusiasm and mental exhilaration. The 
atmosphere fairly bristles with ideas and is radiant with the friendly spirit of give-and-take 
The teachers who attend these schools find when their work begins in the fall, that their 
new equipment enables them to cut their task in two; the “Writing Problem” is solved once 
for all, and the other subjects, like spelling and composition, have acquired an efficient vehicle 

Teachers who attend a Palmer Method Summer School renew their professional spirit, 
increase their skill and their market-value, and reduce their labor. We have in our files hun- 
dreds of unsolicited letters from former Summer School Students who are more prosperous, 
and proportionately grateful. 


Come and be refreshed! 
Make your next school-year easier and better! 


A delightful and efficacious way to master the Mechanics and Pedagogy of the Palmer 
Method: Attend one of 


THE PALMER METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The membership of each school is made up of Supervisors, Commercial Teachers, and 
Grade Teachers from all parts of the United States, who are seeking wider fields and more 
remunerative careers. 


To Superintendents: 


Do you know that the supervisors of penmanship throughout the United States who are 
making the best records have been trained in the Summer Schools conducted by The A. N. 


Palmer Co.? 


Frequently Superintendents visit our Summer Schools to make 
selections of Supervisors of Penmanship 


Sometimes superintendents select supervisors of penmanship from their own teaching 
corps and send them to a Palmer Method Summer School for training. Many times the 
expenses of such teachers are paid by the public school systems sending them. One public 
school system in the Middle West has adopted the plan of sending several of its teachers 
each summer to our school at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and paying all their expenses. 

If you are interested, from whatever viewpoint, write to the nearest office of The A. N 
Palmer Co. and ask for a copy of the handsome PROSPECTUS of our 1917 Summer 


Schools 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, 32 So. Wabash Ave., Widener Building, 
ew York, N. Y. Chicago, Ti. Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Boylston St., Palmer Building Forsyth Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Atlanta, Ga. 
— 

















Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 








pewriting 4 fiaining 


Conducted by Edward 

J. McNamara, 24 East 

28th Street, New York 
City 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 
OF THE O. A. T.: Junior Membership: 
Open to students of typewriting who 
have not yet attained a speed of forty 
words a minute. 

Senior Membership: Open to all who 
are interested in producing practical, 
artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at the 

rate of forty words a minute or more for ten 
minutes, deducting five words from the total 
for each error. 

Tests for Admission: 


The tests for both 


A Clearing-house of 


Ideas for Typists and 
Office Workers 


Junior and Senior membership appear in this 
department each month. The tests may be 
practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen should be sent in. Each exercise 
should be typed on a separate sheet. All tests 
must be in this office by the fifteenth of the 
month following publication. An. examination 
fee of twenty-five cents must accompany each 
test. Junior members pay no additional fee to 
become Seniors. A _ beautiful certificate of 
membership is mailed to all those who pass the 
test. A booklet giving full particulars about 
the O. A. T. will be mailed free. 


Order of Artistic Typists 


URING the month just passed much 

artistic work has come before the 

Board of Examiners for judgment. 
The change which 
we introduced in the 
Senior test seems to 
have aroused a 
great amount of in- 
terest. Formerly 
we submitted a dif- 
ficult tabular prob- 
lem, the typing of 
which required 
judgment, accuracy, 
skill and persever- 
The new ele- 
ment in the test, 
that of arranging a 
title page or a pro- 
gram, é¢alls for no 
judgment, 
accuracy, skill and 
perseverance, but it 
also calls for taste, 
if the papers we re- 
are any 


ance. 


less of 


ceive cri- 
terion. 
Honorable Mention 


From the great number of papers sub- 


BATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENT1OB 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


uEW YORE CITY 


Monday Brening, July 34, 
8:00 o'clock 


Designed by Miss Harriet A. M. Fowler, Fbens- 


burg, Pa. 


mitted in the Senior test the Board of 
Examiners have declared the following 
worthy of special mention: 

That of Miss 
Harriett M.A. 
Fowler, Ebensburg, 
Pa., which is here 
reproduced. 

The _ program 
submitted by Miss 
Flood is an excel- 
lent specimen of ar- 
tistic typewriting, 
and we regret that 
lack of space pre- 
vents our reproduc- 
ing it. It is a four- 
page booklet with a 
stiff blue paper 
cover, bound with a 
white silk cord. On 
the front cover ap- 
pears a small pic- 
ture of the Vine- 
land Free Public 
Library mounted in 
the most expert 
fashion. The rest 
of the cover has the name, place and date, 
admirably centered and balanced. 


<<Saaae ee 
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The inside is typed on white paper, half 
of the program nicely balanced on each 
side. On the last cover appears the name 
of the artist. 

The program submitted by Miss Walms- 
ley is also of a high degree of merit; it 
shows the most painstaking care. 


Junior Test 


The Board of Examiners wish to men- 
tion Humboldt High School, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, for the artistic work done in con- 
nection with the papers submitted for the 
Junior certificate. Those deserving of 
special notice for the high grade of work 
sent in are: 

Florence Claytor 
Marie Mack 
Morris Greenstein 
Lillian Munich 
Leah Warshavsky 
Celia Chalek 

Ida Bashefkin 
Rose Rocher 


Inquiries 
Many applicants have written in to us 


complaining that they do not get their 


magazines until about the seventh or 
eighth of the month and that it is impos- 
sible for them to get the tests to us by the 
fifteenth. If these subscribers will con- 
sult the conditions at the top of the page 
they will see that the test must be in our 
hands by the fifteenth of the month fol- 
lowing the month in which the magazine 
is issued. The tests from this number 
must reach us by the fifteenth of May. 

Others have inquired about the O. A. T. 
pins. We have very artistic pins for our 
members, the cut of which is reproduced 
in the heading of this department. In 
gold, the pin costs fifty cents; in silver, 
forty cents, and in bronze, twenty-five 
cents. Anyone who has obtained his O. 
A. T. certificate may obtain a pin. 


This Month’s Tests 
Junior 
Write three lines of each of the follow- 
ing sentences: 


The man who is above his business may soon 
find his business above him. The chains of habit 
are generally too small to be felt till they are 
too strong to be broken. You spoke about hav- 
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ing a ten-quart black zinc box joined firmly 
forward. 


Write the following twice on a full- 
sized sheet of paper, arranging it attrac- 
tively: 

Wheat—Weaker; inquiry is quiet; No. 1 
Northern, f. o. b., 1298; No. 2 red, f. o. b., 192, 
to arrive; No. 2 hard winter, 121, f. o. b.; No. 
1 macaroni, to arrive, 122; No. 1 Manitoba, to 
arrive, 128. Exporters took 100,000 bushels, 
mainly Manitoba. 

Oats—Weak; trade is less active. Standard, 
4714; No. 3 white, 46 4614; No. 4 white, 
45 @ 45%; elevator basis, ungraded, 454%, @ 
49. Exporters took nothing. 

Corn—Lower; quiet inquiry. No. 2 yellow, 
all rail, to arrive, 8114; new No. 2 yellow, kiln- 
dried, to arrive, 7814, c. i. f.; new No. 3 kiln- 
dried, to arrive, 7814, c. i. f. Exporters took 
nothing. 


Copy the following paragraph, using 
double spacing between the lines: 


We have a definite income; and in one aspect 
at least the universe has been just to us: we 
have just twenty-four hours a day income from 
God; and the wonderful thing about this in- 
come in time is that we can save it only by 
spending it. If we would save our dollars and 
our pennies we must put them away, not spend- 
ing them in the ordinary routine of life; but 
if we would save our hours and our moments we 
must spend them, and the more completely they 
are spent for ends that are worth while, the 
more they are converted into capital of charac- 
ter, intelligence and power.—Griggs. 


Senior 
Write the following letter, arranging it 
artistically on the page: 


Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I have your letter of August 13 in 
reference to the unwarranted increase in the 
price of foodstuffs. The head of our special 
agents has been instructed to give directions to 
his men throughout the country to begin in- 
vestigations in order to ascertain the real facts, 
and I am sending the various district attorneys 
similar instructions. This should enable us to 
secure some definite information in respect to 
true conditions. May I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that perhaps the agents of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce could render valuable as- 
sistance along the lines indicated? When we 
have become somewhat more familiar with the 
exact situation I hope to be able to make you 
some suggestions in respect to legal proceedings 
or appropriate legislation. The department has 
for some time been making investigations in va- 
rious directions concerning the price of food- 
stuffs. Faithfully yours, 


Make up an attractive booklet from the 
following: 
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Vow. XVII, Janvary, 1917, No. l. New 
York Uwniversiry Buiiteti~. Scuoo. or Com- 
merce, Accounts anD Finance. Day anv Even- 
ino Sessions. ANNOUNCEMENTS For SEcoND 
Term, 1916-1917. Catenpar, 1917. Entrance Ex- 
amination in English (6:00 P.M.) and Book- 
keeping (8:00 P.M.) 8th floor of Washington 
Square Building . . Sat., Jan. 20. Mid-year 
Examinations Mon. to Sat., Jan. 15-27. 
Second Term begins . . Mon., Jan. 29. Lin- 
coln’s Birthday: School closed . . . Thurs., Feb. 
22. Easter Recess: School closed . . . Fri. and 
Sat., April 6-7. Fee for final examinations for 
degree or certificate due . Tues., May 1. 
Final examinations Mon. to Sat., May 
14-26. Commencement Wed., June 6. 
New Yorx Uwnrversrry Scuoot or ComMERcE, 
Accounts anp Finance. The New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance exists for the benefit of men and 
women who have brains, energy and the ambi- 
tion to succeed in business, and who realize that 
thorough preparation is essential to success. 
The school is especially well equipped to train 
men for advertising, banking, brokerage, busi- 
ness management, commercial secretaries, com- 
mercial teaching, credits and collections, export 
and import trading, insurance and real estate, 
journalism, merchandising, private accounting, 
public accounting, public service, public utili- 
ties, salesmanship, statistics, transportation. 


© 
The Telephone—V II 


Telephone Directories 


HE claim is made that in New York 

City the telephone directory is used 

more than 2,000,000 times daily. I 
do not know what is the basis for the 
statement, so I cannot certify to the accu- 
racy of it, but since it is made by reliable 
people we do not risk very much in accept- 
ing it as true. If true, the telephone di- 
rectory holds a record that should make it 
the envy of every other publication, par- 
ticularly the dictionary. People consult 
it for the numbers of subscribers, the spell- 
ing of their names when in doubt, resi- 
dences, and business addresses. ‘They look 
into it to find the location of theatres, 
hotels, and public institutions. They find 
in it a description of the principal points 
of interest in the city, such as piers, ele- 
vated stations, markets, parks, museums, 
universities, etc. When we consider the 
wealth of information given by the tele- 
phone directories, the number given above 
with the six ciphers does not seem as if it 
needed a decimal point any place between 
the 2 and the last cipher. 
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Three Directories 

The telephone companies usually issue 
three directories: the city directory, the 
suburban directory, and the classified di- 
rectory. These three volumes do much to 
serve the subscriber and give him the 
maximum service from the instrument and 
the company. The city directory contains 
the names of those who have contracted 
for telephone service, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with their addresses, their busi- 
ness or profession, as an additional means 
of identification, and their telephone num- 
bers. 

The suburban directory contains the 
same information, but it is restricted to 
the outlying districts beyond the city 
limits. These lists are put in a separate 
book, to simplify reference for them and 
to keep down the size of the city directory, 
which, if the suburban lists were included, 
would become too cumbersome and difficult 
to handle. 

The classified directory presents the 
names of telephone subscribers classified 
according to the business or profession of 
the individual. While its use is not as 
general as the city directory, yet it is the 
book that answers the greatest emergen- 
cies. If you have ordered your ice cream 
from a confectioner you have never patron- 
ized before, and he promises to deliver it 
an hour before you decide to serve the 
refreshments at your party, it is likely that 
the hour strikes and no delivery is made. 
Then you begin to worry and you find that 
you do not know the name of the confec- 
tioner; therefore you cannot find his num- 
ber in the city directory, and you begin 
to worry some more. Then some kind 
friend smoothes the wrinkles from your 
brow by picking up the classified direc- 
tory and finding the gentleman's name, 
address and number listed under “confec- 
tioners.” 


Unwelcome Use of Directories 


Another use of the telephone directories 
and one for which the telephone companies 
desire no credit is to furnish a list of 
names and addresses free of charge, so 
that those who have corn cures, gold 
mines, and fortune-making stocks to sell 
may deliver to your door at small cost 
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their pamphlets proving that it is only 
your obstinacy that prevents them from 
being your benefactors. Of course, you 
have the same advantage, only you may 
not have the cure, or the mine, or the bond. 
The classified directory is most generally 
used for this purpose if the appeal is to 
a special class. , 
Cost of Listing 

When a subscriber makes his contract, 
the right to have his name listed in the 
directory is included without charge. If 
two persons use and pay for the telephone, 
but only one of them makes the contract, 
the other may have his name listed by pay- 
ing a fee of three dollars per year. Differ- 
ent members of the same family may have 
their names listed by paying the fee. If 
you live in an apartment, your name does 
not appear in the listings, and sometimes 
your friends have ec nsiderable difficulty in 
locating you, either because they forget 


q) 
Business Characteristics: 
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your address or the name of your apart- 
ment, or both. By paying the fee you can 
have your name put in and your friends 
will have no opportunity to their 
tempers. 


lose 


Non-Listing 

There are many people who do not wish 
to have their names in the directory. They 
either object to the mass of useless adver- 
tising matter that comes to them, or they 
do not wish to have everyone know their 
Some persons do it as a matter 
I know a policeman 
in a small who has his number 
changed about every three months and he 
will not have it listed in the book, because 
if a burglar disturbed some of the resi- 
dents, he would most likely be called out 
of bed at the most unexpected times! He 
believes in union hours and wishes to set 
an example against working at irregular 


number. 
of self-protection. 
town 


times. 


-I] 


Initiative 


I N the New York World, March 18, ap- 
peared the following advertisement: 
Secretary—Excellent opportunity for a young 
man of good personality and initiative as sec- 
retary and stenographer to an executive officer 
of a large New York trust company. Address, 
giving age, reference, experience, salary, and 
qualifications for position. O-19 World. 
Notice that the two requirements are 
personality and initiative. Now, it is time 
to inquire, “What is Initiative?’ Initia- 
tive, in the parlance of the day, is the 
ability “to start something.” It is one of 
the characteristics most prized in our 
American life to-day. In business it stands 
for the wide-awake, alert, progressive, ag- 
gressive fellow who gets things done be- 
fore everyone else is doing them. To be a 
pioneer in thought or action requires cour- 
age, decision, and self-reliance. Initiative 
is opposed to the characteristics that mark 
every business failure. It has nothing to 
do with procrastination, for he who pro- 
crastinates finds, like the gentleman who 
spent his time saying that the thing could 
not be done, that he has been interrupted 
by someone doing it. It has nothing to 


do with indecision, because nothing is ever 
started from a mind that wavers between 
two courses of action. They say a donkey 
once starved to death because he unfortu- 
nately was placed equally distant between 
two bales of hay, and he could not make 
up his mind which to eat. Initiative is 
always found in good company—in the 
company of the qualities that mark the 
successful man. That is why there is go- 
ing up all over this country the cry for 
men with initiative. 


initiative and Opportunity 


Initiative and Opportunity are two 
great friends. You cannot keep them long 
apart; they tend naturally to seek each 
other out and come together. The man 
with initiative always goes more than half 
way to meet the opportunity and he often 
intercepts it before it reaches the fellow 
who is waiting. 

A story is told of Hugh Chalmers, the 
successful automobile manufacturer, when 
he was employed as a stenographer in the 
offices of the National Cash Register Com- 


pany. All the salesmen were out to lunch 
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one day when a man came in and said he 
was interested in seeing a cash register. 
Now, the proper thing for a stenographer 
to do would be to say, “I’m very sorry all 
the salesmen are out; I am only the ste- 
nographer,” and go back to reading his 
newspaper. But Chalmers was much more 
than a stenographer. He had been study- 
ing registers until he knew every 
wrinkle in them, and his demonstration that 
day led to the sale and laid the foundation 
for his fortune. No one had suggested his 
studying the cash register and getting 
himself ready to sell the machines. He 
“started” himself. He “sel f- 
starter.” 

Another story is told of Abe Hummell, 
formerly a prominent lawyer and member 
of the firm of Howe and Hummell, of 
New York. He started a poor 
boy looking for a job, and, passing Mr. 
Howe's office, he saw the sign, “Boy 
Wanted,” hanging outside the office door. 
He took down the sign, brought it in and 
made application for the job. He got it, 
and later became a partner in the firm. 

I recently had the pleasure to congratu- 
late a friend of mine upon a raise in salary. 
He is a young man in charge of a depart- 
ment of one of the largest paper-manu- 
facturing houses in the country. Every 
year the vice-president of the concern 
makes a trip through a different section of 


cash 


was a 


out as 
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the country, looking over the field, calling 
upon customers and meeting prospects. 
By reading over the nles and using other 
facilities at his disposal this young man 
was able to place in the hands of the 
vice-president, when he was about to start 
on his trip, the name of every customer, 
those who used the goods of the house, 
obtaining them directly or through a 
jobber, and the name of dealers who were 
not customers, with the kind of material 


they required. The vice-president was 


surprised and stated that he had never 
been “primed” for a trip like that before. 
His success on that trip justified a raise of 
$500 a year to the young fellow who had 
centributed to it by “starting something.” 


How to Develop It 

There are many stories similar to these 
that explain what is meant by initiative. 
Everyone knows what it is, but they are 
not certain that they have the ability to 
rise to the occasion. Do not believe it. 
The secret of the whole matter is in the 
attitude you take towards your job. If 
you think you are paid just to do certain 
things and to work certain hours, you will 
never develop it. If your principal thought 
is of service, any service you can render, 
it will be a very short time before you 
find yourself doing things that are helpful 
and developing initiative. 


ry 
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List of New O. ¢ T. Members 


ARIZONA 
Daphne L. Bratley 


ARKANSAS 


Mattie Collins 
Christine Ingeberg 
Edna Koelling 

liera Lester 

Eva Ray 

Anna Sinclair 
Nannie May Stanley 
Mary Thomas 


CALIFORNIA 


Herbert J. Alabaster 
Lucile Boyd 

Abbie Erskine 
Marguerite Hall 
Leslie Hegarty 
Nelle E. Hicks 
Louise C. Mayn 
Meta W. Mayn 
Dorroh Moran 
Gertrude S. Muller 
Elizabeth Ranck 


M. Ardis Schnebly 


COLORADO 


Carl Berglund 
Dorothy Chutkow 
Helen Edwards 
Clyne Garland 
Andrew Hansen 
Abbie Hefley 
Mary Hill 

Tom G. Keyt 
Arnold Matschke 
Genevieve Moore 
Esther O'Neil 
Cecil Powers 
Carl Rhodine 
Elizabeth Ritter 
Ralph Round 
Leonard Runkey 
Reginald L. Secord 
Newel Sherman 
Isadore Weiss 
Grace Wert 

Ray Wilcox 
Nelle Wright 


Junior Division 


IDAHO 


Beulah Campbell 
Thora Dalton 
Jennie Davis 
Hazen Exeter 
Nell Gee 
Alda Kimball 
Elise Shepherd 
Ivan Traynor 
Barbara Wheeler 
Erma Wilson 
ILLINOIS 
Lawrence M. Fries 
William Merrill 
Frances Nanz 
Marg’t E. Nawrocki 
Frances Williams 
INDIANA 
Juanita Bobson 
Marie Brooks 
Virginia Grant 
Margaret Kocher 
Ruth Lines 
Edna Patterson 


Pearl Tomlin 
IOWA 
Eugene Cribb 
Harvey J. Farrell 
Henry Vogler 
KANSAS 
Fred Brown 
Ward Cullum 
Alverta Hermon 
Lois McCrea 
Eva Rogers 
MARYLAND 
lone Konetzka 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mary A. Ballmann 
Mary Lewis 
Ella Rindt 
Helen Smith 
Edna Sutcliffe 
Bertha Wade 
MICHIGAN 
Raymond Slye 


MINNESOTA 


Ray Baldwin 

Ida Bashefkin 
Genevieve Blanchette 
Mildred Boege 
Celia 

Irene Champlin 
Florence Claytor 
Selmer A. Egiand 
Cora Fortney 
Evelyn Goodrid 
Morris Greenstein 
Clara L. Hellicksen 
Jennie Hitchcock 
Lois Hosford 
Corinne Hutchins 
George C. Johnson 
Mrs. N. G. Kinter 
Douglas Lawrence 
Vivian Lehmann 
Ann Leo 
Marie Mack 
Marjorie Maxson 
Lillian Munich 
Ellen Nelson 
Susie O'Reilly 
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Rose Rocher 
Frank J. Rouniker 
Mae Seeley 
Clarence Skarstad 
Vera Snap 
Thelma iiecsuse 
Grace Stock 
Ruby Thomas 
Leah Warshavsky 
MISSOURI 
Frankie Hamilton 
NEBRASKA 
Minnie Krechefsky 
NEW YORK 
Marguerite R. Baleh 
Bro. Reynolds G. 
DeMartini, S.S.F.S. 
Marion Humphrey 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Hazel Berringer 
Thecla N. Brown 
Wellington Clark 
Clare Krebsbach 


CALIFORNIA 


Frances O. Bagtey 
Isabel Camarillo 
Ruth A. Florence 
Lucile Michener 
Ralph L. Mills 
Marion F. Monroe 
Hugo H. Reiman 
Adele Marie Rianda 
Helen Richards 
Frank Roe 

Deana Willson 
Madeline E. Zaro 


COLORADO 


Dorothy Beyer 
Eunice Butterworth 
Burton Clamaga 
William Deshler 
Harry Fallick 
Vehna Harrison 
Neta Shontz 
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Mrs. E. K. Leonard 
Della Sanderson 
C. Arnold Wilkinson 
OHIO 
Rozella DeThier 
Paul S. Harlacher 
Carmen Holtzman 
Nellie G. Hooper 
Helen Mitchell 
Rose Rost 
Christena Wahl 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Elmer D. Baver 
Naomi R. Bossler 
Paul A. Carr 
Almeida F. Charles 
Grace Garis 
Irene Goodhart 
Anna Machemer 
Josephine Ranwats 
Kathryn V. Stanners 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Agnes E. Anderson 


CONNECTICUT 
Lillian S. Post 


IDAHO 
Gertrude Giesbrecht 


ILLINOIS 


Lucille C. Barrett 
Ellen Croake 

Mary Ferrigan 
Madeline Guthrie 
Anna Keenan 
Maxie V. Musselman 
Helen Stevens 


KANSAS 
Venus Baird 
Willard Cunningham 
Levi Haines 

MAINE 
C. Owen Weeman 


WRITER 


Edwin Bagdons 
Mary Boynton 
Daisy Brown 
Margaret Buckley 
Marguerite Campion 
Carol Carter 
Pear! Collins 
Ruth Gearhart 
Ruth Hawes 
Nellie Hermans 
Helen Langfeldt 
Thelma Lee 

John E. Martens 
Harvey E. Maxfield 
Edith Mott 

Vivien Nelson 
Eleanor M. Osburn 
Selma Peterson 
Ruth Rifenbark 
Bernice Smith 
Angela Spanier 
Ezra Stengel 
Josephine Turner 
Leeland Walker 
Mary Woods 


Senior Division 


MARYLAND 
John C. Engle 


V. hling 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Marion G. Brierley 
Esmonde Healy 
Elizabeth R. Hood 
Pauline Losert 
Edith Nelson 
MICHIGAN 
William Joelson 
MINNESOTA 
Mildred Graff 
Verna A. Link 
Kathryn Looney 
Laura Onell 
Maude Regnier 
cae Sapero 
Elizabeth Shields 
Dorothy Strobeck 
Walter Wandok 
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Clarence E. Zigler 
TENNESSEE 
Paul K. Bryant 


A. A. Kineannon, Jr. 


TEXAS 
Margaret Ames 
Pauline Anderson 
Billy Berrien 
M. Faye Bush 
Nina Holcombe 
Ouida Johnson 
Alfonso F. Kennard 
Louise Kerr 
Rubin W. Raport 
Lillian Rhodes 
Janice Schmalhausen 
Hazel Spence 
Eura A. Tracy 
Helen Williams 
Lois Wilson 


VERMONT 


Mertie Blair 
Ada Cameron 


NEBRASKA 


Ann Costello 


L. Ignatius Kennedy Carter Farr: 
i Re Carter Farrar 


NEW JERSEY 
Charles Bogert 
Theodore Corenzwit 
Wilbur Dunham 
Helen E. Flood 
Margaret Walmsley 

NEW YORE 
Martha E. Gerber 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Leo D. Moore 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Harriett M. Fowler 
Charles T. Knauer 
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Rena J. Hill 
Mary L. Monniere 
Estelle Moulton 
Marie Schneider 
Florence G. Silloway 
Robert Wasserman 
WASHINGTON 
Bernice Brennand 
Vera Burgman 
Callie Conrad 
Ellen Finch 
Lola McDowell 
Emory Neal 
Gertrude O'Neill 
Clarence Parks 
Eda Peterson 
Mabel Swanson 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Roy H. Neal 
WISCONSIN 


Dorothy Lehman 
Mary Valenta 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Wilma Huston 

Julia March 

Libby Seelye 

Edna Thomas 

TEXAS 

Helen C. Smith 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Mrs. Wilma Beard 
Harper 

WISCONSIN 

Siegfried B. Ave Lal- 

lemant 


Marion Dusenberry 
Myrtle Schmidt 


Florence M. Rowland Nelle Smith 


H. B. Schiffman 


Edwinna Stiles 


Studies in English for Stenographers—VIII 


By Hubert A. Hagar 


the clause which they introduce to another 


Ex.—Who, which, 


Pr pens p are one of the most im- 


portant parts of speech. Standing 
in place of nouns, they prevent the 
monotonous repetition of the same name. 
It is essential, therefore, that the stenog- 
rapher know how to use pronouns judi- 
ciously and well. They have a definite 
place, and fill a definite need. 
There are several classes of pronouns, 
of which the most important are: 


Personal Pronouns, or those used in place of the 
name of a person or thing. They show by 
their form whether the — speaking, the 
person spoken to, or the person or thing 
spoken of, is meant. Ex.—He, she, I, it. 


word, called an antecedent. 
that. 

Interrogative Pronouns, which are used in ask- 
ing questions. Ex.—Who, which, what. 

Demonstrative Pronouns, or those used to dem- 
onstrate or point out the special noun to which 
they refer. Ex.—That, this, these, those. 

And 

Indefinite Pronouns, or those which do not refer 
to any particular noun. Ex.—Another, any, 
all, each, either, etc. 


Pronouns agree with their antecedents, 
or words to which they relate, in person, 
gender, and number, but for their case they 
are dependent upon their own use in the 


Relative Pronouns, so called because they relate sentence. 
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Most of the mistakes in the use of pro- 
nouns come from ignorance or disregard of 
these two rules. 


Personal Pronouns 

Errors in case are perhaps the most nu- 
merous. As all personal, and some rela- 
tive pronouns have a different form for 
every case, errors in their use can only be 
avoided by considering the relations of 
such pronouns to the other words in the 
sentence. 

We can best indicate how this is done 
by citing a few examples of common errors, 
pointing out why they are wrong, and 
showing the proper form. 

Case 

1. Incorrect: “Itis me.” “It is him.” 

The verb “to be” takes the same case 
after it as before. Since in the sentence 
above, “it” is in the nominative case, the 
pronouns following the verb must also be 
in the nominative form, to agree with “it.” 
The sentences should read: 

Correct: “Itis I.” “It is he.” 

2. Incorrect: “We saw at once that it 
was her.” 

The same rule given above holds good 
here. We give this example because we 
wish to emphasize that the principle is the 
same whether in an independent sentence, 
or, as in this instance, in a clause. 

Correct: ‘““We saw at once that it was 
she.” 

8. Incorrect: “They took me to be he.” 

Here you will notice that the verb “to 
be” is preceded by “me,” which is in the 
objective case. The pronoun following the 
verb must therefore be in the objective, and 
the sentence should read: 

Correct: “They took me to be him.” 

Find or make for yourself other exam- 
ples of these constructions, so that you are 
perfectly familiar with them. 

+. Incorrect: “Margaret is prettier 
than me.” 

Here “am” is understood, and the sen- 
tence completed would read, “Margaret is 
prettier than I (am pretty).” 

Correct: “Margaret is prettier than I.” 

5. Incorrect: “Father gave Lillian 
more money than I.” 

This time it is correct to use “me” in 
stead of “I,” because when you complet 
the sentence you will see that “he gave” 
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is understood after “than” and the pro- 
noun is its object. We would then have 
“Father gave Lillian more money than (he 
gave) me.” 

Correct: “Father gave Lillian more 
money than me.” 

In sentences where a noun and a pro- 
noun are joined by “and,” mistakes in the 
case of the pronoun are distressingly fre- 
quent. The simplest and easiest way of 
determining the correct case to be used in 
such sentences is to omit the noun and use 
the pronoun alone. Many persons use such 
constructions as “He gave the candy to 
Harriet and I,” in the belief that they are 
being ultra-correct, while by simply omit- 
ting “Harriet” and “and” they would see 
that they were using the obviously ridicu- 
lous sentence, “He gave the candy to I.” 

Whenever a pronoun, or a noun and pro- 
noun together, are objects of either a verb 
or a preposition, the objective case must 
be used. 

6. Incorrect: 
he.” 

Here, as in the sentence cited above, 
“John” and the pronoun are both objects 
of the preposition “‘with,” and take the ob- 
jective form. 

Correct: 

7. Incorrect: 
she did not do it.” 

This error is so common that it is men- 
tioned here, although it comes under the 
same rule as the two examples just given. 
“Between” is a preposition and takes the 
objective case. 

Correct: “Between you and me, she did 
not do it.” 

8. Incorrect: 
| 

Here “Dick” and the pronoun are the 
objects of the verb “beat,” and consequent- 
ly take the objective case. ' 

Correct: “Harry beat Dick and me.” 

9. Incorrect: “We invited both you 
and she.” 

State for yourself why this form is 
wrong. 

Correct: 
her.” 

10. Incorrect: “John and me went.” 

Here the noun and pronoun are subjects 
of the sentence and must be in the nom- 


“T went with John and 


“T went with John and him.” 
“Between you and I, 


“Harry beat Dick and 


“We invited both you and 
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inative case. The form above is as incor- 
rect as it would be to say “Me went.” 
Correct: “John and I went.” 
11. Incorrect: “Me and him 
quarrel.” 
A variation of the above, which comes 
under the same rule. 
Correct: “He and I had a quarrel.” 


had a 


Position of Personal Pronouns Connected by 
“And” 

You will note that in the sentence above 
not only the case was changed but also 
the position of the pronouns. When you 
are speaking of another person and your- 
self, always mention the other person first. 
If three persons are included, one of whom 
you are addressing, mention them in the 
following order: 

“You, Marie, and I will go.” 

It may be well to read over carefully 
the following forms, so as to become per- 
fectly familiar with them: 

You and I will go. 

You and she will go. 

You and she and I will go. 

She and I will go. 

Number 

Remember that a pronoun must agree 
with its antecedent in number. If the 
noun to which the pronoun refers is singu- 
lar, the pronoun must be singular. If the 
noun is plural, the pronoun must be plural. 
In most cases there is no difficulty here, 
but in sentences like the following many 
mistakes are made. 

Incorrect: “If any boy or girl plays 
truant, they will be punished.” 

The trouble here lies in the fact that 
“any boy or girl” is not a plural form, 
though it resembles it in sound. It is really 
singular and must be followed by a singu- 
lar pronoun. 

To correct this sentence, several courses 
are possible. Either the subject may be 
made plural, thus: 

Correct: “If any boys or girls play tru 
ant, they will be punished.” 

Or, the subject may remain the same 
and the indefinite “he” used for the pro- 
noun. “He” thus used refers to both boys 
and girls. 


Correct: 


“If any boy or girl plays tru 
ant, he will be punished.” 
Or, two pronouns may be used: 


TE FOR 
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Correct: “If any boy or girl plays tru- 
ant, he or she will be punished.” 

Or, the subject may be made indefinite: 

Correct: “If anyone plays truant, he will 
be punished.” 

Sometimes the plural pronoun “we” is 
used to stand for a single person. News- 
paper and magazine editors use it in this 
way, because they do not want their writ- 
ings to sound too personal. Thus, “We 
believe that our opinion as expressed in 
yesterday's edition was correct.” 

Stenographers should remember that 
when “we” is used throughout a letter, the 
letter should be signed by the company’s 
name, and not merely by an individual. 


Gender 


There is not much room for errors in 
the gender of pronouns, but it may be 
well to mention that inanimate objects are 
often personified, and in such cases are not 
referred to by the impersonal pronoun “‘it,” 
but by the pronoun that best suits the 
character conferred upon them. Thus, 
poets regard the sun as masculine and 
speak of “his” rays, but the moon, being 
weaker, is thought of as feminine and 
“her” beams are referred to frequently. 


Compound Personal Pronouns 
Personal compounded with 
“self” are used in two ways: 

1. For emphasis, to increase the force 
of a preceding noun or pronoun. Ex. 
“IT myself can vouch for the man.” “The 
girl herself came in.” 

2. In a reflezive sense, when subject 
and object are the same, the actor being 
the object of his own action. Ex.—‘Ma- 
rian fell and hurt herself.” “He likes him- 
self too well.” 

Many authorities regard these uses as 
the only ones when the compound pronoun 
is permissible. They cite as incorrect such 
sentences as “This is only for ourselves,” 
and claim that the correct form is “This 
is only for us.” But there seems to be 
ground for the opinion held by others that 
the word “only’”’ makes the pronoun reall 
used in an emphatic sense, setting it apart 
from possible other persons. 

Never use the word “same” in place of 
a pronoun. This is a fault often found in 
business letters 


pronouns 
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Incorrect: We have your request for a 
catalog and same has been sent you. 
Correct: We have your request for a 
catalog, and it has been sent you. 
Insert the correct pronoun in the follow 


ing sentences: 


Every stenographer should be at 
desk promptly at nine o'clock. 

Not one of the pupils had 
prepared. 

Each man paid.. 
of the month. 

Anyone who wishes 
work for ten minutes. 

City after city sent.. 


tives. 


work 
.taxes on the first 
leave.. 


may 


representa- 
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All the 


cloakroom. 


girls left wraps in the 


incorrect forms in the fol 
lowing sentences: 


Cross out the 


We knew that it was her—she 

We knew that we had seen him—he. 

She—her and I—me will go to the theatre on 
Saturday. 

Us—we girls are going boating. 

Mabel went boating with us—e girls. 

I wish I were as energetic as she—her. 

The question must be settled by you 
| —me. 

William taught John and / 

The professor praised she—her 

1—me. 


and 


me to write. 
more than 


oOo 


Summer Courses in Shorthand 


ROGRESSIVE teachers of short- 
P hand who wish to spend a part of 

their vacation in becoming acquaint- 
ed with the latest professional methods will 
have a wide choice of schools this year. 
A score of universities, business colleges, 
and normal schools have announced that 
courses in shorthand will be given during 
their 1917 summer sessions, so that com- 
mercial teachers, and those who aspire to 
become commercial teachers, no matter in 
what section of the country they reside, 
may find a well-equipped school in the lo- 
cality in which they prefer to spend the 
summer. 

It would be superfluous to dwell upon 
the advantages such summer sessions offer. 
Every thoughtful teacher knows the value 
of keeping his stock of knowledge replen- 
ished and stimulus of getting in touch 
with other teachers. The growing impor- 
tance that attaches to the teaching of short- 
hand is indicated by the number of schools 
that have notified us thus early of their 
intention to conduct summer courses. 

In the East, teachers may study at New 
York University, New York City (detailed 
information as to these courses was given 
in the February Grece Writer); Colum- 
bia University, New York City; Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Du- 
quesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Uni- 
versity of Virginia, University, Va.; Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Mass.; Adelphi Col- 


lege, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rochester Business 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y.; Bay Path In- 
stitute, Springfield, Mass.; Florida State 
College, Tallahassee, Fla.; Bryant & Strat- 
ton-Khode Island Commercial School, 
Providence, R. I. 


In the Middle West, teachers may choose 
from the following schools: Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind.; Gregg 
School, Chicago, Ill:; Normal University, 
Normal, Ill.; State Normal School, White- 
water, Wis.; Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ky.; Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, Ill.; Ferris In- 
stitute, Big Rapids, Mich. 


In the Far West, among the schools are 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
Cal.; New Mexico University, Las Vegas, 
N. M.; Brown's Business College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; Link’s Business Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore. 

These courses are offered in response to 
the ever-increasing demand for commercial 
teachers with adequate preparation. Those 
interested in the courses should write di- 
rect to the schools for bulletins, rates, and 
any other particulars they desire. 

We have included in this list all the 
schools about which we have definite in- 
formation to date. If there are other in- 
stitutions that are offering special courses 
for teachers this summer, we shall be glad 
to hear from them. 
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The One Hundred Worst Words 


HE Journal of Education presents a 83. ey om ae ae 
list called “The One Hundred Poe 94. a 


. truly 
Worst Words” in the English lan- ! pera 95. whose 
age from the standpoint of spelling . until 96. writ 
difficulty for the average high school stu- es - =— 
dent. These words have been compiled ~~ «i 98. cian 
from themes handed in by members of 9) weird 100. written 
high school classes, and it is believed that A 
they are more frequently misspelled than E = ° 
any other words in the language. nthusiasm 
In one Massachusetts high school where : . 
the words were pronounced without prepa- 72; (; | 2 ‘ 
ration, the highest mark secured was 98%. 
The word most frequently misspelled was 
“parliament,” and the only words not mis- 
spelled by any student in the high school 
were: peace, two, too, and where. The 
complete list is: 
. accept 42. lose 
. accommodate . losing 


. affect 

. all right 

. already 

. angel 

. angle 

. athletics 

. believe 

. benefit 

. business 

. calendar 

. committee 
. complement 
. compliment 
. describe 

. din 

. dine 

. diner 

. dining 

. dinner 

. disappear 


. disappoint 
. effect 


. eighth 

. equal 

. equation 
. except 


SSee4eeee 


. forty 

. torty-five 

- fourth 

. government 


grammar 
hoping 


. hopping 

. immediately 
. Judgment 

. laboratory 


lead 
led 


. loose 


. necessary 
. niece 
. ninety 
. occasion 
. occurred 
. parallel 
50. parliament 
. peace 
. piece 
. plain 
. plane 
. planed 
56. planned 
. precede 
. prejudice 
. preparation 
. principal 
. principle 
. privilege 
53. proceed 
. professor 
- quiet 
3. quite 
. receive 
. recommend 
9. refer 
. referred 
. Seize 
2. separate 
3. shepherd 
. siege 
. Similar 
. Stationary 
. Stationery 
. stopped 
. Studying 
. there 
. their 
. to 


oOo 
An’ Here’s to | 
Woodrow—Son o’ Wil! 


Ye’re watchfu’, patient, stern o’ plan, 
Not to be moved—when in the right. 
But soon and strong the fighting man, 
When aught would do the Flag despite. 
fe’re just as quick wi’ men and fleet, 
A statesman, wi’ a soldier's skill— 
A captain cool, who'll nae be beat, 
Hats off! Here’s to ye, Son o’ Wil! 
Collins Boland, Los Angeles, Cal. 





he Question Shop 


Conducted by Alice M. 
Hunter, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City 


Laying the 


LONG time ago someone wrote of 
“one-story intellects, two-story in- 


A tellects, and three-story intellects 


with skylights.” In “Laying the Foun- 
dation,” we have an analysis of one-story 
stenographers, two-story stenographers 
and skyscrapers. 

Mr. G. T. Wiswell, of the Tamaqua, 
Pennsylvania, High School has found the 
secret of the skyscraper—it’s largely in the 
foundation: 


\ foundation is that upon which a thing 
is built, or that which supports it. When a 
careful architect plans a building he plans the 
foundation according to the kind of building 
he is going to erect. If he is going to build 
a one-story frame structure the foundation does 
not necessarily need to be very deep or strong, 
but if he is going to build a nolan, thirty- 
story, fireproof building which is to stand for 
all time, he goes down deep into the ground and 
lays a broad, strong foundation upon which 
the afterwork may rest securely, free from all 
danger of collapse. 

The same rule holds good in preparing for 
any vocation in life, especially in shorthand and 
typewriting. The principles of your system 
form the foundation upon which the afterwork 
is to rest, and if these are not thoroughly mas- 
tered all future work is very likely to be shaky 
and insecure, and consequently very unsatis- 
factory to yourself and to those who employ 
Of course, if you are satisfied always to 
be a one-story stenographer and hold a cheap 
position, you may possibly get along with just 
1 fair foundation; but if you aspire to be a 
modern thirty-story stenographer, built to stand 
the strain of present-day business, you must 
plan your course as the careful architect plans 
the modern office building. You must first lay 
a broad, strong foundation in a thorough mas- 
tery of the principles of your system, then you 
can build the afterwork as high as you want 
to go and feel perfectly safe. 

When we look up at one of the modern sky- 
scrapers in New York City, towering thirty or 
forty, and sometimes fifty stories into the sky, 


vou. 


A Forum for the Dis- 
cussion of Stenogra- 
phers’ Problems, Per- 
sonal and Professional 


Foundation 


we think, what a magnificent building! What 
a wonderful achievement of architectural skill! 
We admire the finished building as we see it, 
but very few ever give consideration to that 
part which goes down three or four and some- 
times more stories beneath the surface; that 
part upon which the ms -¢ Hy building rests, 
and upon which it depends for its stability. 

Thus it is when we see a demonstration of ex- 
ceptional stenographic ability, or read about 
the wonderful records being made by young 

ple in the field of shorthand and typewriting. 

Je admire the finished product and declare it 
a wonderful achievement, but very few ever 
stop to consider the time and labor spent in 
laying the foundation for that wonderful 
achievement. A thorough mastery of the prin- 
ciples was the foundation of their success. I 
have talked with experts in both shorthand and 
typewriting and they have all said: “Don’t be 
too anxious about speed at first, but lay a good 
foundation in a thorough mastery of the prin- 
ciples.” This will give you confidence in your- 
self and add to your speed, and your work will 
be more reliable because “it is built upon a 
rock.” Accuracy is the crying demand of the 
business world to-day, and the stenographer who 
has thoroughly mastered the principles of his 
system is not only the most rapid stenographer, 
but is undoubtedly the most accurate. 

Every shorthand writer and student should 
be a subscriber to a shorthand magazine, and 
thoroughly digest its contents each month. This 
is true of those who are in theory, those who 
are in speed practice, and those who have fin- 
ished the course and gone out to make their 
way alone. It is a wonderful help in mastering 
the principles and forming an accurate, easy 
style of writing. It is also a great inspiration 
to those who are holding positions, and are striv- 
ing for the places higher up. It is of little use 
to the one-story stenographer who is satisfied. 

Every advanced student should be interested 
in the O. G. A., and aim to become a member 
of this select company of accurate writers. 
Every ambitious student who has the correct 
mental attitude will take advantage of every 
opportunity to strengthen his foundation and 
improve in his work, whether in school or out of 
school. These are the ones who secure the good 
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positions, and make a real suceess of the work; 
these are the ones who are later called to places 
higher up, and who often become a power in 
the business world. Now is the time to decide 
whether you are going to be a one-story stenog- 
rapher or a modern skyscraper, and to lay your 
foundation accordingly. 


o 
From a Teacher's Notebook 


We are always glad to hear from teach- 
ers—especially when they send us sugges- 
tions which they have worked out in their 
classrooms. Miss Anna McGavran, Col- 
linsville, Oklahoma, writes: 


Although the Question Shop seems to be pri- 
marily for stenographers, yet I am sure that 
teachers of shorthand and typewriting get many 
new and helpful ideas to put into practice in 
their classrooms from these pages. I have used 
two successful methods for securing speed with- 
out sacrificing accuracy, which I should like to 
pass along. 

When the class in beginning shorthand has 
completed the study of the wordsigns, I give 
them the complete list from dictation in twelve 
minutes, and allow them thirty minutes more to 
write the longhand forms for each shorthand 
outline. There must be not more than three 
errors in the entire list, but they may have sev- 
eral trials. This insures a good command of the 
outlines of the wordsigns and helps to develop 
rapid hand movement. 

In the typewriting classes, at a regular period, 
a speed test of ten minutes is given. On the 
margin of the copy the pupil puts his name and 
the speed record for that day. Each day this 
is repeated and the records give a good oppor- 
tunity for the comparison of the pupil’s prog- 
ress. I have found this plan of using the same 
material each day for several days in succession 
an excellent one for increasing speed and ac- 
curacy. 

To the many and varied uses which I make 
of my indispensable typewriter, I have recently 
vdded another. In my general reading, I very 
frequently found a chapter or perhaps only a 
few pages in certain books and magazines that 
particularly appealed to me and | longed to 
have them in permanent form. 

All classes of books—educational, fiction, es- 
says, travel and even textbooks, furnished in- 
teresting and valuable portions which I wanted 
to preserve in such form as would allow of 
easy and frequent reference. To purchase all 
these books and add them to my library was 
out of the question, so I hit upon another plan. 

I bought a well-bound, looseleaf notebook, and 
copied on the machine the extracts that I wished 
to preserve. This copying proved to be excel- 
lent practice in writing on the typewriter, too. 

As a result, I have brief essays, on various 
subjects, interesting bits of description, valuable 
discussions on literary subjects, on new books, 
current topics, etc. In this way I have also 
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been able to gather and preserve considerabk 
information on two or three subjects which are 
my special hobbies. 

I have arranged an index for this book, and 
have already begun to subdivide and classify 
and will soon be obliged to get another book. 

I count this a valuable addition to my library, 
and an economical as well as a profitable method 
of gathering in some of the many good things 
in literature which come my way. 

The last could be easily 
adapted to collecting material for new dic- 
tation—a problem that every shorthand 
teacher has to solve. This method would 
result in a constantly growing and an in- 
creasingly valuable collection of material 
and it would mean live, wide-awake classes, 
for students like fresh, up-to-date, inter- 
esting material. 


suggestion 


oO 


The Average Vocabulary 

A correspondent, A. P. H., sends an in- 
teresting letter to the New York Times on 
the vocabulary problem. This subject is 
always of special interest to stenographers 
for, more than any other worker, with the 
exception of the writer, the stenographer 
must be a constant student of words and 
their uses: 


Some years ago I found myself troubled by 
insomnia and unable to overcome it by the rec- 
ommended schemes of counting sheep over a 
fence, regular inhalations of breath, etc. At 
last, in sheer desperation, I began to wonder 
how many words beginning with “A” I could 
recall, lying in the dark with my eyes shut. | 
found that this semi-serious occupation just 
sufficiently distracted my thoughts from the 
worries of the day, and just sufficiently soothed 
me to bring sleep, eventually. Consequently, | 
kept it up till I had not only counted on my 
fingers all the words in “A” I could recall, but 
also all the words in all the other letters of the 
alphabet. 

Needless to say, many times on retiring | 
would have forgotten “where I was at” when 
sleep overtook me the preceding night and se 
would have to begin over again from some other 
remembered point. One night it occurred to 
me: “Why not keep tally and see how many 
English words I know well enough to recall in 
this way?” So, each morning on rising I would 
set down the number I had reached when slum- 
ber began to dull memory the preceding night 
In this way I found that I could recall 13? 
words beginning with “Ab,” 142 beginning with 
“Ac.” 150 with “Ad,” 278 with “Ex,” 399 with 
“St.” and so on. 

When I had once completed the list I went 
over it again—all this time considering it chiefly 
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1 sleep inducer, of course. At the end I 
found I had 22,937 words to my credit. This 
cluded no names or other “proper nouns,” 
ind no compound nouns where the separate 
words of the compound had been already 
counted by themselves, and where the meaning 
was the same as if the words were not com- 
pounded but used separately in conjunction. 
That is, I excluded such words as “hard- 
mouthed,” but not such words as “hardship” 
und “hardtack.” 

Of course, not all these 22,937 words were 
primitives or root-words. Beginning with that 
udjective, “hard,” there have been formed from 
t—and were counted in my list—such deriva- 
tives as “harden,” “hardihood,” “hardiness,” 
‘hardly,” “hardness,” “hardship,” “hardtack” 
und “hardy”; eight derivatives from one root- 
word. Whether that ratio would hold through- 
wut I do not know. 

I also found that I could recall 711 proper 
nouns beginning with “A,” against 1,608 com- 
mon words. If the same proportion between 
the number of common words and of proper 
nouns should hold with all other letters, it would 
seem that I know a little over 10,000 proper 
jouns, in addition to the common. 

Having gone so far, I next took down the 
dictionary and went carefully over the “A’s” 
to find that my unaided memory had failed me 
as to 471 words beginning with that letter which 
I have either used or could use properly on oc- 
casion. Assuming that the same ratio of for- 
getfulness held good with the other letters, it 
would appear that I know and can use correctly 
a little over 29,000 words, exclusive of proper 
nouns. How many others there are of which I 
know the meaning in a general way but am not 
able to say that I have actually used is another 
matter. That 22,937 were sufficiently familia» 
to me to be recalled and listed solely from mem- 
ory is the really enlightening fact. 

Whether I am “an average man” is still the 
question, doubtless. As to that, I can say merely 
that I had a college training and several years’ 
newspaper experience, and am now a plain 
working farmer, raising cabbages and potatoes— 
when the cutworms and beetles will let me. 


If the shorthand writer will follow this 
course and, when thinking of the word, 
think also of the shorthand outline, he will 
have an absorbing and profitable occupa- 
tion for idle moments as well as for sleep- 


less nights. 
O 


in Interesting Reading Course 


The Home Education Division of the 
Bureau of Education in Washington has 
outlined a special reading course for girls 
whose school life has, of necessity, been 
brief. The list of books selected as the 
basis of this course is: 
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Anice 1~§ Wonvertann, Lewis Carroll. 
Tue Biraos’ Curistrmas Caron, Kate 
Wiggin. 
Litre Women, Louisa M. Alcott. 
Pamwe anp Presupice, Jane Austen. 
Tue Junorte Boox, Rudyard Kipling. 
Daviw Correrrietp, Charles Dickens. 
Lorana Doors, R. D. Blackmore. 
Mitt on THe Foss, George Eliot. 
Ivannoer, Sir Walter Scott. 
Evancrune, Henry W. Longfellow. 
Ipyiis or THE Kino, Alfred Tennyson, 
Mercuant or Venice, Shakespeare. 
Romgo anp Juuiet, Shakespeare. 
Frornence Nieutmncare, Laura FE. Richards. 
Srory or My Lares, Helen Keller. 
Snort History or Enocusn Peorre, J. R. Green. 
Some Suzwt Treacuers, Elizabeth Harrison. 
Snevter anv Croruine, Kinne and Cooley. 
Foovs anp Hovsenoitn Manacement, Kinne and 
Cooley. 

Tue FurnisHinc oF A 
Hamilton Daniels. 
Grat anp Woman, Caroline W. Latimer, M. D. 
Wuart Caw Lrreraturne Do ror Me? C. Alphonso 

Smith. 


It will be an unusual student who will 
not find this course a fascinating one. 
e 
Spelling the Bugaboo 
A single misspelled word has kept many 
a stenographer from promotion. The em- 
ployer who appreciates good work has a 
deeply seated prejudice against the stenog- 
rapher who can’t spell. 
Miss L. E. Stall, Manchester, Iowa, 
writes of spelling and its acquirement: 


Douglas 


Movest Hovse, Fred 


“Your students,” said one business man to the 
principal of a commercial high school, “are 
above the average as far as shorthand and type- 
writing are concerned. They take down my dic- 
tation as rapidly as I give it, they read back 
readily, they transcribe accurately, but they can- 
not spell. Rarely does a day pass without three 
or four letters being copied over because of mis- 
spelled words. This means not only an added 
expense for stationery, but loss of time both 
to the stenographer and to me.” 

This is a criticism on the spelling of the 
stenographers from one particular school, but 
how about you? Does your employer repeatedly 
have to check your typewritten letters and ask 
you to copy them because of misspelled words? 
In other words, does he act as a supervisor of 
your spelling? We all know “the more super- 
vision, the less pay.” His estimate of you and 
your worth to him are lowered accordingly. He 
cannot put the confidence in you that he would 
f he knew without looking over the letters that 
they were mailable. 

One business man has said, “Show me the sta- 
tionery and the letter of a firm and I will tell 
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ou if that firm is prosperous.” What did he 
mean? Simply this—the recipient of a firm's 
letter judges the firm by them. If a letter is 
full of misspelled words or typographical errors, 
he .concludes that the firm is careless or in a 
poor financial condition or it would hire stenog- 
— that could do efficient work. 

¢ firm is responsible for the stationery, but 
the responsibility for the spelling is on the ste- 
nographer’s shoulders, wal soding is not an 
impossible subject. It can be mastered if you 
will master it. Make it your business to watch 
words when you read. Observe the spelling of 
words when you pick up an advertisement, when 
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you read well-written letters, when the lines 
at a picture show are flashed on, look at them 
carefully, study them. If in doubt about a 
word, look it up in a dictionary, and right then 
and there learn it. Your earning power will 
grow with your spelling ability and you will 
have removed one obstacle in the way of your 
advancement. 


The stenographer will do well to give 
this matter some serious consideration. An 
insatiable interest in words and the dic- 
tionary habit are valuable allies. 


° 2) ° 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Des Moines, lowa, May 3, 4, 5, 1917 


the Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, sends us the following 
tentative program of the convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
which is to be held in Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 83, 4, and 5. 
Thursday Evening 


Reception to Officers and Members 
Friday Forenoon 


President’s Hour—Address 

Shorthand: How to present the work in theory 
by classes to make individual progress pos- 
sible; supplementary work in theory classes ; 
requirements of a good style of shorthand 
writing; speed dictation in theory classes; 
review of principles in advanced dictation; 
subject matter in dictation classes; how 
much business, how much literary, etc. 

Bookkeeping: Classification of students as to 
previous training, ability, and progress; text 
matter and practical work, how much of 
each and how correlated; class and individ- 
ual instruction—what in class and what in- 
dividually; bookkeeping technique, its im- 
portance, how presented and to what extent 
should established forms be insisted upon; 
to what extent should students be required 
to produce accurate results independently, 
when and what assistance should be given; 
should elementary work be purely a study 
of theoretical and practical bookkeeping or 
combined with business papers; checking 
students’ work; grading students’ work; ex- 
aminations. 

Office Practice: Its aim and value in the business 
course. 


M ISS LENA A. VOGT, president of 


Fraternal Luncheon 


Friday Afternoon 
Address 
English: Correlation of other studies with Eng- 


lish; grading students; supplementary 
work; division of time between technical 
grammar and business letter writing; length 
of course. 

Penmanship Movie: 
tion. 


Some live teachers in ac- 
Fellowship Dinner 


Saturday Forenoon 

Typewriting: Starting the student; time given 
each day; how to maintain interest; class 
work; grading; results at end of three 
months, six months; value of accuracy; 
awards and other incentives; division of 
time between transcribing and practice; di- 
rect dictation; requirements for graduation. 

Commercial Law: How I teach Commercial 
Law; what should be taught; how made in- 
teresting; when should student take up the 
study; value of review questions; value of 
illustrations of cases as found in textbook. 

Fraternal Luncheon 


Saturday Afternoon 
Governor Harding 

Shorthand Business Practice: When shall it be- 
gin; what should this course include; short- 
hand and typewriting requirements upon 
entering; time for complete course; how toe 
obtain material for practice—envelopes, let- 
ters for filling in, stamping, etc.; methods 
of teaching billing, including figuring dis- 
counts in short time provided; teaching fil- 
ing; final tests. 


The committee in charge is B. F. Wil- 
liams and Clay D. Slinker, Des Moines, 
and W. C. Henning, Cedar Rapids. A 
postal card addressed to the president at 
Cedar Rapids, will bring any commercial 
teacher in the territory an advance copy 
of the completed program. 





Conducted by Fred. H. 

Gurtler, 69 West 

Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


News and Suggestions 
of Interest and Value 
to the Shorthand Re- 


porter 


Variable Conditions in Reporting—I 


T is quite difficult to make any ac- 

curate general statement about report- 

ing conditions because of the many va- 
riables that must necessarily be taken into 
consideration. Because of this fact, a few 
comments about those variable conditions 
and some observations relating to them 
may be helpful and instructive. 

Speed itself is a word of no certain 
meaning. The causes of rapid speaking 
may be illuminating in this regard. A 
rapid rate of speaking may be due, from 
the speaker's standpoint, to nervousness, 
to skill in his particular line of work, to a 
ready use of the language, to a limitation 
of time, to familiarity with the subject 
matter, to a memorized speech or stock lec- 
ture, to a situation where two or more per- 
sons are speaking at the same time, to the 
desire of the speaker to produce a cer- 
tain effect, such as talking so fast that 
the audience will be busy following what 
he says without having the opportunity to 
weigh the worth of it—all of which affect 
the shorthand writer and determine the 
difficulty of making a definite statement 
with reference to speed, and outline some 
of the variable conditions we want to 
discuss. 

In reporting the remarks of hundreds 
of people it is often noticed that the first 
two hundred words spoken are spoken at 
a higher rate of speed than the subsequent 
parts of the speech, or, in the case of an 
attorney asking questions, the first minute 
or two of the questioning will be faster than 
the subsequent portion of the examination 
unless other conditions interfere. People 
unaccustomed to speaking are usually nerv- 
ous and in a nervous state they do not 


pronounce the words distinctly and near- 
ly always speak at a rapid rate. Two dif- 
ficulties confront the reporter, then, in 
trying to report at a rapid rate of speed 
something which is not clearly spoken. The 
reporter will be better able to meet the 
situation if he takes the precaution of not 
allowing the speaker to get the start of 
him and of using his very best endeavors 
to hear what is said before losing any por- 
tion of it. 

The skill of the speaker in his particu- 
lar line of work has a very noticeable 
bearing on his rate of speaking. It is 
common in courts to observe the attorneys 
who specialize in a particular kind of liti- 
gation and who are so familiar with the 
methods and procedure of developing testi- 
mony that no thought is required on the 
part of the attorney to ask the succeeding 
question in either of two cases—one, where 
the witness answers no, and the other 
where the witness answers yes. This 
classified ready information that the at- 
torney has enables him to speak with pre- 
cision at a high rate of speed. The same 
is true of the medical expert who has often 
been examined with reference to the sub- 
jects common to litigation, and who has 
previously not only arrived at his conclu- 
sion on the subject, but has familiarized 
himself with the form of language he will 
use to present his opinion to the court, 
the attorneys, and the jury, most clearly. 
In proceedings involving parliamentary 
procedure those who are versed in parlia- 
mentary law have on their tongue’s end the 
correct motion as well as the effective 
wording for the motion or arguments in 
support of their contention. 
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List of ‘““How’”’ 


about how long 


about how long ago 


ibout how much 


ihout how much time 


thout how much money 


about how many 


about how many weeks 


about how many days 


about how many. years 


about how long have you been 


state how long 


can you state how long 


state how much 


can you state how much 


state how many 


state how long ago 


state how long a time 


» how many weeks 


» how many days 


tell how long 


can you tell how long 


tell how mueh 
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Phrases 


tell how many 


do you know how long ag 


do you know how long ¢ 


lo you know 


do you knev 
ive been 


do you know how long you r 
mained 


do you know how much the 


do you know how much the 


gave 


do you know how much the 


Ss aid 


do you know how much th 


asked 
do you know how much mone 


do you know how much time 


do you know how many 


do you know how many times 


do you know how many peor 


do you know how many week 


ago 


do you know how many 


ago 


do you know how many 


ago 


do you know how many dollars 


lo you know how many floors 


do you know how many depart 
ments 


do you know how long 
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Chere is another class of speaker who 
keeps the reporter busy and that is the 
yne who has a ready use of the language, 
the man or the woman who has trained 
himself or herself to think quickly. In 
this class are included those who are highly 
educated and can cover a great many 
points in appropriate and effective lan- 
evage in brief space and limited time, as 


well as the voluble witness or speaker 


who speaks at a rapid rate, uses a great 
many words, but covers only a few points 


n a given space of time. 

One of the speeding-up methods em- 
ployed is to limit the time of the speakers. 
For instance, in court the judge will say 
that a certain case must be finished by a 
certain time and the attorneys are advised 
to conduct themselves accordingly. As 
each witness is put on the stand the judge 
may suggest to him to answer the ques- 
tions as promptly and as correctly as pos- 
sible in order that the case may be con- 
cluded within a given time. A limitation 
of time is often placed on the discussion 
of a subject before a legislative body. All 
parties concerned are affected by the sug- 
gestion of the importance of saying a great 
deal in a limited time. One type of speaker 
that bothers the reporter perhaps as much 
as any other type is the one who has a 
memorized speech and refuses to give the 
reporter a copy of his speech. This type 
of speaker is also related to that other 
type who reads his speech and refuses to 
give the reporter a copy. Even a greater 
speed is required in either of these cir- 
cumstances where the speaker is a young 
man or a young woman. The rhetorical 
pauses are lessened or entirely omitted 
in the delivery of such talks, and this adds 
not only to the rate of speaking but to the 
dificulty of hearing what is said. This 
applies to court reporting to some extent, 
especially in an examination of jurors, 
where the same information must be given 
and received by a large number of men. 

The reporter is familiar with what is 
known as the overlapping of speech. It is 
very frequently the case in court that the 
witness will be talking when counsel is 
making an objection, or that both counsels 
will be talking in anticipation of a ruling 
by the court, or that the counsel, the court 
ind the talking at the 


witness will be 
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same time. Even though each speaks at a 
moderate rate of speed, the reporter not 
only has to write at a great rate of speed 
but has to credit the right remarks to the 
respective speakers. 

We are also familiar with the type of 
speaker who practically has a memorized 
speech and who desires to make his audi- 
ence spend effort to follow what he says 
with the end in view that they will not 
have the opportunity to think about what 
he is saying. The manner of speaking 
often produces climactic effects. 

I have enumerated some of the types 
of speakers and the causes of rapid speak- 
ing with the idea of helping the reporter 
to be on guard in advance of the test that 
is sure to be applied to him when he re- 
ports any of the speakers of the types 
mentioned. The effective procedure for 
the reporter is to steel himself against any 
nervousness on his part at the critical time. 
Thorough preparation in the way of a good 
writing instrument, harmonious writing 
materials, a good physical condition, helps 
to overcome the difficulties that surely will 
be encountered. 

Speed, again, is a relative term when 
considered in connection with the ability 
of the reporter, the kind of matter, the 
favorable or unfavorable reporting condi- 
tions, the duration and continuity of the 
take, the difficulty in hearing and in com- 
prehending, the correct and the incorrect 
use of the language, and the emotion con- 
veyed by the speaker. 

With reference to the ability of the re- 
porter, testimony is fast or slow. Some 
reporters might be hurried to write testi- 
mony at 150 words a minute, while others 
would be able to write with no greater 
hurry testimony at 250 words a minute. 
This ability of the reporter may be divided 
into many different elements and the skill 
or lack of skill attributed to certain writing 
characteristics. It may also be due to 
physical characteristics. If the reporter's 
vitality is low, if the muscles in his hand 
or arm have been unduly strained, or if 
other physical conditions exist which are 
inconsistent with one’s best work, the most 
effective work cannot be done. 

The kind of matter naturally has an 
important bearing on speed. You can 
think of, first, very technical matter such 
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as might be used in a scientific discussion 
by technical men, or matter containing ac- 
curate descriptions of scenery, paintings, 
music, or art, or matter containing many 
proper names, quotations, poetry and so 
on. It is evident that such matter cannot be 
written as fluently as the common, every- 
day language used ordinarily in the court 
room or by speakers generally in describ- 
ing the common things of life. Then the 
common words are sometimes arranged in 
an unusual manner for the purpose of ar- 
ranging words of similar sound in groups 
or for the purpose of alliteration. To 
illustrate unusual phrasing, I recently re- 
ported the sentence: “The bad man is 
not as bad as the good man’s bad man is.” 
An attorney recently in argument to the 
jury used these words at the beginning of 


a sentence: “If you believe as I believe 
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you believe.” Some matter is easy to 
write because the words seem naturally 
to go together and the sense is easily 
grasped. This is true, even though the 
words may be long and the outlines for 
them difficult to write. Other matter which 
may be simple, but where the grammatical 
construction of the sentence is peculiar, 
will be difficult to write because of the nec- 
essary mental adjustment. 

It is easy to realize, of course, how tech- 
nical discussion of any kind is difficult to 
report at a high rate of speed. Frequent- 
ly the parties using the technical words 
are so familiar with them that to them 
the words are not technical; hence they 
fail to enunciate the sounds of the word 
clearly, and the reporter who hears the 
word for the first time has to exert extra 
effort in order to catch the sounds. 


A California Reporter 


ISS SENA JENSEN is the attrac- 
M tive and efficient official reporter of 
the Superior Court of Monterey 
County, California, with headquarters at 
Salinas City. Her experience has been an 
interesting and rather an unusual one. Miss 
Jensen took a course in shorthand in Oak- 
land, California, in 1906 
and her first position 
was with the Monterey 
County Abstract Com- 
pany at Salinas. In 
1909 she was appointed 
deputy assessor, and in 
1911 deputy county 
clerk. She then became 
Searcher of Records for 
the Salinas Abstract 
Company and later sec- 
retary and a director of 
the company. 
It was while holding 
this position that the 
position of official court 
reporter for the Super- 
ior Court became va- 
cant. Miss Jensen was 


a shorthand writer, she had a valuable 
knowledge of court procedure, acquired 
through work in the various county offices, 
her acquaintance was a wide one and her 
friends many and loyal. She was offered 
the position if she could pass the examina- 
She immediately gave up her posi- 
tion with the abstract 
company and entered 
the Munson School for 
Private Secretaries, San 
Francisco, where she 
took the post-graduate 
course in court report- 
ing. In January, 1915, 
Miss Jensen passed the 
examinations, and _ the 
appointment im me di- 
ately followed. 

It is a pleasure to 
pass on this record of 
achievement. It should 
be an inspiration to 
other shorthand writers 
who are looking for- 
ward to being able to do 
expert work. 


tion. 
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National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


HE result of the referendum is an 
TL sims unanimous declaration in fa- 

vor of discontinuing the official organ 
which has for some years been published 
by the Not only have the 
members voted, but in casting their votes 
many have taken occasion to express their 
satisfaction over the opportunity to con- 
sider the proposition at their leisure and 


association. 


from all viewpoints. 

The the 
shorthand magazines will go into effect 
with the April numbers, and the members 
will hereafter the magazine of 
their choice in substitution for the official 
published by the 


arrangements with various 


receive 


organ formerly asso- 
ciation. 

All officers, committeemen and members 
desiring matter published are requested 
to send copy to each of these magazines. 
Che importance of strictly following this 
plan is self-evident, as the success of the 
proposition depends upon the general dis- 
tribution of information. 


The 1917 Convention 


Our friends in Canada have their re- 
ception and entertainment program well 
under way and practically decided upon. 
On the adjournment of the convention on 
Friday, August 24th, the Canadian com- 
mittee will take charge of those attend- 
ing the convention and visits will be made 
to the Garden of Ontario in what is known 
as the Niagara An evening 
boat ride to Toronto will close the day. 
On Saturday the schedule calls for sight- 
seeing trips around Toronto and Toronto 
Harbor, an official reception at the City 
Hall, a luncheon at the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club on Centre Island, ete. In- 
cluded in the entertainment is participa- 
tion in the well-known English and Cana- 
dian custom of five o'clock tea on Friday in 
2 famous orchard in the peach country and 
on Saturday at Oaklands, Toronto. The 
details of the entertainment will be pub- 
lished later in connection with the busi- 
ness program of the convention. The lat- 
ter is now in preparation and will include 
features which are bound to interest and 
attract a large attendance. 


Peninsula. 


During the week following the conven- 
tion the Canadian National Exhibition will 
open at Toronto. This exhibition is so 
well known all over the United States that 
it is hardly necessary to mention it as one 
of the inducements to visit Toronto. The 
exhibition is held annually for a period of 
two weeks, and has been such a success for 
many years that it is the “pet” of every 
resident of Ontario. I have not the figures 
before me, but I think I am quite con- 
servative in saying that the attendance an- 
nually is something like a million. The 
grounds are very large and the buildings 
are permanent in character and handsome 
in appearance. Since Canada’s active par- 
ticipation in the war the exhibition grounds 
and buildings have been used in the winter 
as quarters for Canadian regiments in 
training for overseas duty, and in the Ca- 
nadian National Exhibition the military 
feature is quite prominent. 

Remember the time of the convention is 
August 20 to 24, 1917, and the place, The 
Clifton, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

Geo. A. McBaipe, 


President. 


Kansas Reporters’ 


Salaries Increased 


UR good friend, Mr. Cleo C. Hardy, 
() official shorthand reporter, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, writes: 

“As an item of possibly some interest to 
shorthand writers in general, I write to 
advise you that a salary bill, which has 
had the active support of the Kansas 
Shorthand Reporters’ Association for sev- 
eral months, was passed by the Kansas 
legislature a few days ago, and has received 
the approval of Governor Capper. The bill 
increases the salary of Kansas court re- 
porters from $1,200 to $1,500 per annum. 
This really brings to a successful termina- 
tion a fight which Kansas reporters have 
been making for eight or ten years, for 
better compensation.” 
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his is the eighth article in the series, “Creeds of Great Business Men,”—published by 
courtesy of the International Harvester Company. The key will be given next month 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


It Couldn't Be Done 


Somebody said it couldn’t be done 
But he with a chuckle replied 

That “maybe it couldn't,” but he would be one 
Who wouldn’t say no till he’d tried. 

So he buckled right in with the trace of a grin 
On his face. If he worried he hid it. 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it! 


Somebody scoffed: “Oh, you'll never do that, 
At least no one ever has done it;” 

But he took off his coat and he took off his hat 
And the first thing we knew he’d begun it. 

With a lift of his chin and a bit of a grin, 
Without any doubting or quiddity, 

He started to sing as he tackled the thing 
That couldn’t be done, and he did it. 


There are thousands to tell you it cannot be 
done, 
There are thousands to prophesy failure, 
There are thousands to point out to you one by 
one 
The dangers that wait to assail you, 
But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Just take off your hat and go to it; 
Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing, 
That cannot be done, and you'll do it. 
—The Detroit Free Press. 


Oo 
The Promotion Spirit 


Whenever, at some social gathering, your at- 
tention is attracted by some particularly agree- 
able, expansive, and prosperous-looking gentle- 
man, the lady next to you is sure” to whisper 
behind her fan, in answer to your unspoken 
inquiry: “A Promoter!” 

At once you have visions of gold mines, and 
rubber plantations, and” irrigated orchards, and 
other glittering enterprises. Because is it not 
the business of a promoter to point the way to 
opportunity? 

But the vision which™ comes to me is a differ- 
ent one. I think at once of a stenographer in 
a busy office who went into the promoting busi- 
ness not long ago, and says she expects her 
share in the first deal to pay dividends the rest 
of her life. One quiet noon hour, she” found 
the undersized office-boy laboriously poring over 
a shorthand textbook. Not much of a — to 
look at for “age fifteen” but his four” dollars 
a week helped to take care of his family. 

Being a stenographer herself, she felt a great 
respect for any person with sufficient temerity” 
to attack shorthand unaided, and having put the 
youngster through a friendly course of questions 
found that respect increasing, for he knew its 
principles as™ far as he had gone. It was at 
that moment my little friend definitely em- 
barked in the promotion business. Having in- 


dulged in some mental calculations™ relating to 
the weekly pay envelope, home responsibilities, 
and kindred subjects, she marched to the tel 
phone booth; and when she came out Tommy 
was formally®’ entered as a pupil in the best 
shorthand school in town. 

In three months the position of office boy was 
vacant and Tommy was receiving™ eight dollars 
a week as a stenographic beginner with ten 
dollars to follow in a few weeks. The few dol- 
lars’ tuition paid in installments had™ lifted 
him from the level of four-dollars-a-week odd 
jobs to the plane of a specialized, fairly-paid 
vocation. Was he grateful? Well,™ no, he 
wasn’t! His ambitious little mind was too busy 
building a future to think about benefits con- 
ferred. But my little friend laughs and says: 
“That’s not the point! Tommy has ability, and 
he was struggling to use it. He deserved his 
chance.” 

A young artist came into a publishing™ office 
the other day seeking a firm whose address she 
had forgotten. She carried a portfolio with 
specimens of her work. It took half an“ hour 
of a busy day, but the young woman in charge 
of the office is “in the promoting business”; so 
she looked at the contents” of the portfolio 
and wrote three letters of introduction to men 
in a position to use such work if of good quality. 
One of the” letters secured for the artist an 
interview with a busy, impcriant man, and a 
promise of future orders. Her work was good; 
his need was” for just such ability. But it 
took a promoter to bring them together. 

Recently a young man was offered a fine posi- 
tion impossible for him®’ to accept. Having 
acquired the promotion spirit he searched his 
mind for another possible candidate. In his 
own list of acquaintances none fitted the oppor- 
tunity“” But across the hall was a clever, 
struggling fellow who had, in embryo, the very 
qualities needed. He was a stranger, but when 
you are™ in the promotion business you don’t 
mind that. Our promoter could not recommend 
a man he did not know, but he gave him the 
opportunity” to recommend himself. The posi- 
tion fell “to the man across the hall” and the 
ambition of a lifetime was realized. 

Truly promotion pays! Everybody has™ 
some marketable quality; everybody has a need 
to be supplied. There’s a fascination about pro 
moting. Try it! (617)—From McCall’: Mage- 
zine. 


re 


A Series of Collection Letters 


Dear Sir: We have wondered why you have 
not sent us remittance to cover your January, 
February and March payments which now 
amount to* $30. Don’t stop to write. Just 
attach your check to this letter and let it come 
back by return mail. We shall appreciate it 
Yours” very truly, (52) 
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Dear Sir: The check you intended to send 

for the January, February and March in- 
stallments of $380 has not yet arrived—no 
doubt® forgotten. 

Now before you throw this letter aside and 
perhaps overlook the account again don’t you 
think it would be a good idea to hand”® it to 
your bookkeeper with a request that he forward 
1 check to cover? It will be appreciated, we 
ussure you. Yours very truly, (74) 

——o— 

Dear Sir: No doubt you have our last state- 
ment somewhere in your office and have been 
intending the first spare moment you had to 
a remittance covering the January, Feb- 
ruary and March installments which amount to 
S30. 

Why not do that now? We shall appreciate 
it. Yours very™ truly, (51) 

—o— 

Dear Sir: As you have not replied to our 
letters in regard to the installments on your 
iccount which now amount to $40, we® exceed- 
ngly regret that we are under the necessity of 
again bringing the matter to your attention. 

May we depend upon you for a remittance 
of” this amount by return mail? Yours very 
truly, (58) 


send 


—O— 


Dear Sir: Will you kindly refer to our 
previous letters regarding the installments due 
on your adding machine account which now 
umount to $60?" Please read them over care- 
fully, notice the many courteous requests we 
have made for payments justly due us, consider 
the leniency we have shown you” in regard to 
the payment of these installments, observe the 
growth of the maturing installments from time 
to time, weigh the matter carefully in your™ 
mind, and see if you don’t think we are deserv- 
ng of something at your hands in the way of a 
good substantial remittance at this’ time. 

Believing that you will favor us to this ex- 
tent, we thank you in advance. Yours very 
truly, (118) ‘ 


—o— 

Dear Sir: On the 15th of this month install- 
ments will have matured to the amount of $90, 
und we cannot understand why you should* 
ignore our requests time after time, and leave 
the cause of your delinquency unexplained. 


These small monthly installments on your 
wccount may seem of little® importance, but 
when we remind you that we have a large num- 
ber of these accounts on our books, you will un- 
doubtedly appreciate the importance to™ us that 
payments be made promptly each month in 
uccordance with your agreement. Please give 
this your prompt attention—now. Yours very 
truly, (98) 
or 
Dear Sir: It is with extreme regret that we 
nd you have completely ignored the several 
letters which we have directed to you concern- 
ng vour™ account of $120. 
It is indeed a very great surprise to us that 
business men like yourself will absolutely ignore 
all correspondence” of every nature relative to 
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a business transaction. We have done every- 
thing in our power to keep our contract with 
you, and while we appreciate” that at times 
even good men get hard up and are unable to 
pay their bills promptly, we can see no excuse 
at any time’ for absolutely ignoring all cor- 
respondence, especially when the letters are as 
courteous in character as those we have written 
you. 

Reluctant as we are to™ believe that you 
would deliberately disregard a matter of this 
kind, we feel that you are not according us 
proper treatment in view of the’ accommoda- 
tions we have extended to you in the past. 

We do not wish to subject you to unnecessary 
embarrassment or to resort to harsh measures,” 
but the matter has now reached a point where in 
justice to ourselves, we are compelled to em- 
phasize the necessity of settling this account 
without™ further unnecessary delay. Yours 
very truly, (206) 


—O—_ 

Dear Sir: You have violated your contract 
with us, and have failed to give our repeated 
statements, notices, and letters regarding your 
delinquent account businesslike® attention. You 
have even denied us the ordinary business cour- 
tesy of replying to our communications. Nat- 
urally this could lead us to but one conclusion 
—intent™ to evade payment of this obligation. 

We are, therefore, compelled to regard your 
actions as fully warranting our resorting to ex- 
treme measures for collecting your” account, the 
balance of which is $120. You are therefore 
advised that before so doing, we will grant you 
just fifteen days” from this date as the period 
in which you may settle the matter directly with 
us by mailing in your remittance covering the 
entire balance™ of your account. 

Of course, you cannot expect any further 
leniency from us whatever, if we are compelled 
to adopt extreme measures. Furthermore, we 
will not stay any actions which may be started 
provided we are compelled to adopt them. 
Yours very truly, (168) 


°o 


Creeds of Great Business Men 
Peter Cooper 


Peter Cooper, like Benjamin Franklin, is re- 
membered as one of our big, all-round, educated 
Americans. He was a man of action. He lived 
to® be ninety-two, but he never retired. He 
was always up and doing. And so his creed 
comes down to us more from what he” did 
than from what he said. 

Peter Cooper did things, and he did them 
“fust,” as David Harum used to say. He built 
the first™ locomotive in America and was its en- 
gineer; he rolled the first iron rails for rail- 
roads; he was the first to make isinglass in this 
country, he cast the first iron water pipes used 
here; he made the first iron beams for fireproof 
buildings; he built the first iron bridges; he'* 
helped to lay the Atlantic cable; and lastly he 
closed his busy, useful career by erecting his 
own monument—Cooper Union in New York— 
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which” more and more is serving as a model 
for our public school system. And to fill in 
his spare moments he invented a machine for'™ 
mortising the hubs of wagon wheels, another for 
finishing woolen cloth, and others for doing 
other useful things. 

Unlike so many of our great business*” men, 
Peter Cooper began at the manufacturing end 
instead of at the selling end. He first learned 
the trade of wagon making. Wagon making 
or™ coach making was to his day what auto- 
mobile making is to our day. 

In all his life Peter Cooper went to school 
just one year.” This made him want to know 
—it gave him the study habit. And poverty 
gave him the work habit. 

Peter Cooper was born in the™ city of New 
York. He saw the city grow—and helped in 
its growth—from forty thousand to two million 
people. He did not care” for money-making. 
He did things just for the fun of doing them. 
He held political office for twenty years—not 
for his own betterment™ but for the betterment 
of the people. He organized the New York 
police and fire departments and won a fight for 
free schools. He said,” “Teach the nobility of 
labor and the beauty of human service.” 

Two strong points stick out of Peter Cooper’s 
creed, Reduced to a few words,™ here is the 
first: Don’t put all your eggs into one basket; 
or, center your mind and energy on more than 
one thing. This increases” your chances of suc- 
cess and keeps you from wandering into a rut. 
And here is the other point: Failure comes 


Pol 


only to those who think” failure; or, to bend 
the thought the other way around, life is merely 
a series of opportunities for turning failures 


into successes. Cooper was not” afraid; he never 
hesitated. He smiled and tackled every job that 
came his way. Oftener than not the man who 
hesitates is lost. 

In making“ success grow where failure had 
sprouted, he built his locomotive. From a ven- 
ture headed the wrong way he gave to the world 
the idea of iron, fireproof buildings. Thus it 
came about that Cooper Union was the first 
building to have iron frames. Because he was 
not afraid to plunge™ into the glue business— 
not the pleasantest kind of plunge you must ad- 
mit—he made a fortune. 

Peter Cooper had what we are pleased to 
call “vision.” That is, he could see ahead—he 
had imagination. Without imagination there 
would be few great business men. When he 
built Cooper Union™ passenger elevators were 
unknown. But he provided elevator shafts, say- 
ing that the time would come when mechanical 
lifts would be a necessity, and he wanted” 
his building to be ready for them. But even 
men with ability to see ahead sometimes are 
shortsighted. For instance, Peter Cooper could 
see ahead™ as far as elevators, but not as far 
as skyscrapers. He said that it was impossible 
to build a building higher than five stores with™ 
safety. 

Peter Cooper believed in himself and he be- 
lieved in others. He was American through and 
through,” push, get there, and all. (672) 
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What You Can Do with Your Will 
Power 


There has been altogether too much talk about 
the secret of success. Success has no secret. 
Her voice is forever ringing through the market- 
place* and crying in the winderness, and the 
burden of her cry is one word—will. Any nor- 
mal young man who hears and heeds that cry” 
is equipped fully to climb to the very heights 
of life. 

The message I would like to leave with the 
young men and women of” America is a 
message I have been trying humbly to deliver 
from lecture platform and pulpit for more 
than fifty years. It is a message,” the accuracy 
of which has been affirmed and reaffirmed in 
thousands of lives whose progress I have been 
privileged to watch. And the message is™ 
this: Your future stands before you like a block 
of unwrought marble. You can work it into 
what you will. Neither heredity, nor environ- 
ment, nor™ any obstacles superimposed by man, 
can keep you from marching straight through 
to success, provided you are guided by a firm, 
driving determination, and have™ normal health 
and intelligence. 

Determination is the battery that commands 
every road of life. It is the armor against 
which the missiles of adversity rattle” harm- 
lessly. If there is one thing I have tried to do 
through these years it is to indent in the minds 
of the youth of America the living fact that 
when they give will the reins and say “Drive!” 
they are headed toward the heights. 

The institution out of which®™ Temple Univer- 
sity grew was founded thirty years ago ex- 
pressly to furnish opportunities for higher edu- 
cation to poor boys and girls who were willing 
to work” for it. I have seen ninety thousand 
students enter its doors. A very large percent- 
age of these came to Philadelphia without 
money, but firmly determined™ to get an educa- 
tion. I have never known one of them to go 
back defeated. Determination has the proper- 
ties of a powerful acid; all shackles™ melt 
before it. 

Conversely, lack of will power is the readiest 
weapon in the arsenal of failure. The most 
hopeless proposition in the world is™ the fellow 
who thinks that success is a door through which 
he will sometime stumble if he roams around 
long enough. Some men seem to*™ expect ravens 
to feed them, the cruse of oil to remain in- 
exhaustible, the fish to come right up over the 
side of the boat at“ mealtime. They believe 
that life is a series of miracles. They loaf about 
and trust in their lucky star, and boldly declare 
that the world owes them a living. 

As a matter of fact the world owes a man 
nothing that he does not earn. In this life a 
man gets about what he is worth, and he must 
render an equivalent for what is given him. 
There is no such thing as inactive success.” 

My mind is running back over the stories of 
thousands of boys and girls I have known and 
known about, who have faced every sort™ of 4 
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ndicap and have won out solely by will and 
erseverance in working with all the power that 

God had given them. It is™ now nearly thirty 
ears since a young English boy came into my 
fice. He wanted to attend the evening classes 
t our university and learn™ oratory. 

“Why don’t you go into the law?” I asked 
nim. 

“I’m too poor! I haven't a chance!” he re- 
lied, shaking his head sadly. 

I’ turned on him sharply. 

“Of course you haven’t a chance,” I exclaimed, 
“If you don’t make up your mind to it!” 

The next night he knocked at my 
igain. His face was radiant and there 
light of determination in his eyes. 

“I have decided to become a lawyer, 
said—and I knew from the ring of his voice that 
he meant it. 

Many times after he became mayor of Phila- 
delphia he must™ have looked back on that 
decision as the turning-point of his life. 

I am thinking of a young Connecticut farm 
lad who was given” up by his teachers as too 
weak-minded to learn. He left school when he 
was seven years old and toiled on his father’s 
farm™ until he was twenty-one. Then some- 
thing turned his mind toward the origin and 
development of the animal kingdom. He began 
to read works on™ zodlogy, and, in order to 
enlarge his capacity for understanding, went 
back to school and picked up where he left 
off fourteen years before. Somebody™ said 
to him: “You can get to the top if you will!” 

He grasped the hope and nurtured it, until at 
last it completely possessed™ him. To-day he 
is a respected professor of zoélogy in an Ohio 
college. 

Such illustrations I could multiply indefinite- 
ly. Of all the boys whom I* have tried to help 
through college I cannot think of a single one 
who has failed for any other reason than ill- 
health. But, of course, I have never helped 
unyone who was not first helping himself. As 
soon as a man determines the goal to which he 
s marching,™ he is in a strategic position to see 
ind seize everything that will contribute toward 
that end. 

Whenever a young man tells me that if*™ he 
‘had his way” he would become a lawyer, or 
in engineer, or what not, I always reply: 


door 
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“You can be what you will, provided™ that it 
is something the world will be demanding ten 
years hence.” 

This brings to my mind a certain stipulation 
which the ambition of youth’ must recognize. 
You must invest yourself or your money in a 
known demand. You must select an occupation 
that is fitted to your own special™ genius and 
to some actual want of the people. Choose as 
early as possible what your life work will be. 
Then you can be continually’’ equipping your- 
self by reading and observing to a purpose. 
There are many things which the average boy 
or girl learns in school that could be’ learned 
outside just as well. 

Almost any man should be able to become 
wealthy in this land of opulent opportunity. 
l'here are some people who’ think that to be 
pious they must be very poor and very dirty. 
they are wrong. Not money, but the love of 
money, is the” root of all evil. Money in itself 
is a dynamic force for helping humanity. 

in my lectures I have borne heavily on the 
fact that’ we are all walking over acres of 
diamonds and fields of gold. There are 7; 
who think that their fortune lies in some far 
country.“” It is much more likely to lie right 
in their backyards or on their front doorstep, 
hidden from their unseeing eye. Most of our” 
millionaires discovered their fortunes by simply 
looking around them, 

Recently I have been investigating the lives 
of 4,043 American millionaires. All but” 
twenty of them started life as poor boys, and 
‘ll but forty of them have contributed largely 
to their communities. But, alas! not one rich” 
man’s son out of seventeen dies rich. 

But if a man has dilly-dallied through a cer- 
tain space of wasted years—(1196) 

(To be continued) 
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Editor: “We can’t read your manu- 
script because it is written in pencil. Why 
don’t you use a typewriter?” 

Poet: “Gee whiz! If I could run a 
typewriter, do you think you'd catch me 
writing poetry?” 

Chicago Daily News. 
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should ponder well this point: 











{t= man who aspires to rise above the average in any line of endeavor 


and therefore even a little thoroughness will surpass him. This should inspire 
the ambitious man to be thorough. And he will soon find that thoroughness 
practically measures the difference between the average man and the highly 
successful man.— Waldo Pondray Warren. 


The average person is not thorough, 
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SUMMER N ORMAL SESSION 


HE increasing demands of busi- 
ness men upon the commercial 
schools make it more and more 
important that the commercial teacher 
keep in touch with the most advanced 
methods of instruction in business 
subjects. 
Gregg School has become famous 
all over the United States 


and convention réporter, gives in- 
tensive speed work and prepares 
for court reporting. 

A special class is conducted for 
teachers of other systems who wish 
to change to Gregg Shorthand. In 
this course particular attention is 
paid to the forms and combinations 

peculiar to Gregg Short- 





for the excellence of its 
pedagogy. The Summer 
Normal! Session is at- 
tended by students and 
teachers from every section 
of the country—last year 
there were enrollments 
from 33 states—and its 
graduatesare holdingmany 
of the most important po- 
sitions in the commercial 
school world. 

Instruction is given not 





hand, with full explana- 
tions as to why they dif. 
fer from other systems. 

Personally conducted 
visits to business houses 
in Chicago keep teachers 
acquainted with the re 
quirements of modern bus- 
iness conditions in big 
cities. 

The 1917 Summer Nor- 
mal Session begins July 2, 
and continues for six 








only in elementary, inter- 
mediate and advanced Gregg Short- 
hand, but also in methods of _teach- 
ing this subject, touch typewriting, 
office training, business English, etc. 

The Expert Department, under 
the supervision of Mr. Fred H. 
Gurtler, a highly successful court 
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weeks. Reserve this time 
now, and make it count toward your 
professional advancement. Ask for 
your copy of the school’s announce- 
ment booklet. 

Address Dept. G. W., GREGG 
SCHOOL, 6 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Please mention The Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 





